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Anyone who can buy a good 
domestic rug can afford to own 
nm Oriental 


Have you always wanted 
an Oriental rug? 


ANY people have never owned an 
M oriental rug because they have sup- 
posed they could not afford one. And yet 
many orientals cost little more than good 
domestic rugs. 

They cost less when wear is considered. 
The domestic rug deteriorates in value but 
the oriental is often used for years and then 
possesses a value greater than its original 
cost! 

The oriental rug is made only of pure 
wool. The fabric is closely woven, entirely 
by hand. The pile is wonderfu'ly thick and 
durable. Its rich colors mellow but do not 
fade with age and use. It is beautiful for a 
lifetime. 


In our stock of over 3000 rugs, ancient 
and modern, we believe you will find rugs 
to meet every requirement both of artistic 
value and price. 


Ask especially to see our Chinese repro- 
ductions of Persian designs. These beau- 
tiful rugs are woven in China on our own 
looms and are far more moderately priced 
than the Persian weavings. 


Chinese rugs, 9x 12 ft. $200-$500 
Persian rugs 

of various 9x12 ft. $300-$750 
weaves 

Small rugs $25-$100 


KENT-COSTIKYAN 
485 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Importers of Oriental Rugs 


18 Kee 86 


Rugs woven to order in the orient 


Seamless carpets in solid colors 
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The Next Step in Disarmament 
The Great Opportunity of France and Japan : 
By P. W. Wilson 


changes hourly, and every day witnesses the making 

of history. What Secretary Hughes did at the open- 
ing session of the Conference was to give a key-word, which 
word is initiative. Instead of discussing the danger of war 
and its cruelties let us do here and now what we can to end 
them. Over battleships and combative vessels of all classes, 
the initiative has been American. The limelight was con- 
centrated on Secretary Hughes. The question is whether 
over other aspects of the agenda we may expect a similar 
initiative from France and Japan. Already, the limelight is 
being focused on M. Briand, who will address the Confer- 
ence before he leaves for Europe. 

Whatever discussion there may have been over the extent 
to which Great Britain had reason to anticipate “the bomb- 
shell” delivered by Mr. Hughes, one thing is certain—the 
situation came as a complete surprise to France. By this 
I mean that France expected an argument between Great 
Britain and the United States over their respective navies, 
in which differences of view France hoped to find herself a 
mediator. What happened has been foreseen in your col- 
umns for many weeks. Nothing essential was proposed by 
the United States to which Britain did not at once agree. 
Hence, France found herself for the moment out of the pic- 
ture. Neither her navy nor that of Italy was affected by 
the schedules of reduction, nor was either Power needed as 
conciliator. There was no point at which the services of 
France were required, and she had no reason therefore to 
raise questions, like her security from Germany’s aggressive 
aims and the collection of German reparations. The belief 
in Washington is that French diplomacy did not thus read 
the omens. Paris banked on a bickering within the English- 
speaking peoples and the bickering has not happened. If it 
has been avoided, the credit is due not a little to the tact 
and patient industry of the British Ambassador, whose con- 
siderable part in this great drama will be known one day to 
the historian. Sir Auckland Geddes was not trained for a 
diplomatic career. A civil service so jealous of its tradi- 
tions as the British Foreign Office may have felt a secret 
misgiving over his appointment. He accepted this appoint- 
ment when other statesmen shrank from a task rendered 
difficult by the Irish agitation and other circumstances. 
He has spoken freely to American audiences and talked 
freely with American statesmen and publicists. He has not 


i¥ situation in regard to limitation of armaments 


feared the risk of some momentary indiscretion. Indeed, 
the man who is always “safe” will never capture the con- 
fidence of the United States. When others prophesied 
trouble between our respective countries, Sir Auckland 
Geddes preached optimism and practiced it. He would not 
claim to have written on American institutions with the 
authority of Lord Bryce. But the present friendly relations 
between the United States and the British Empire would: 
have been impossible if he had not justified abundantly his 
selection at a perplexing time to a high office, never other 
than delicate. The British Government came to the Con- 
ference with nothing to learn as to the position in which 
the delegates would find themselves. 

Happily, there is no need for France to remain out of the 
picture, if only she will recognize the full possibilities of 
her initiative. France is the leading military Power. She 
alone can say the word that will bring disarmament on land. 
It is the hope of Great Britain, and—from what I gather— 
of the United States also, that France will have the faith 
to put forward a great offer, comparable with that of Mr. 
Hughes. This, I say, is the hope. At the moment I can not 
add, as I should wish, that it is the confident expectation. 
What appears to be happening is that France is receiving 
innumerable but indirect hints of the enthusiasm with which 
other Powers would welcome her initiative. The Pope has 
condemned conscription. What a mercy it would be if 
France definitely proposed to abandon it! Like the build- 
ing of battleships, conscription is by its very nature impos- 
sible to conceal. You can not force into the army great 
drafts of young men without the fact being known. Con- 
scription, to be enforced, must be embodied in public laws. 
Hence conscription is a suitable and simple subject for an 
international agreement. What France proposes, Italy and 
Japan would be almost compelled to accept. 

The French answer—that they can not abolish conscrip- 
tion and reduce their army without assurances. One asks, 
what assurances? Are we to understand by assurances a 
security against invasion? Or are we to understand by 
assurances an undertaking to collect German reparations 
and occupy the Rhine provinces? It makes all the differ- 
ence in the world whether assurances are desired for peace 
or for indemnities and fresh territory. It is, I think, clear 
that disarmament on land must open up the entire question 
of reparations and Allied indebtedness. 
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Moreover, there is an initiative that Japan may take. It 
is scarcely to be believed that Mr. Hughes would have ad- 
vanced a limitation of navies without armies being limited, 
unless he had been confident that over Far Eastern ques- 
tions Japan—with a great army still to be demobilized— 
would be ready to come to terms. Evidently, Japan had 
made her position plain some weeks before the Conference 
assembled. The Japanese are realists. They have no in- 
tention of quarreling with the great democracies of the 
Western world. This being so, why should not Japan gain 
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credit for herself by promoting a settlement instead of 
merely accepting a settlement promoted by somebody else? 
Like France, she has an unparalleled opportunity. She js 
already feeling for it by semi-official announcements 
in the press. The bolder her attitude, the better pleased 
will be Britain and—if once more I may record my impres. 
sion—the United States. As for the Anglo-Japanese Alli. 
ance, it is now wholly and evidently obsolete. It has no 
longer any meaning, and Japan herself does not want it, 
apparently, to be continued. 


The Stake in the Cloak Strike 


Organized Labor’s Resistance to Adequate Production the Real Issue 


By Benjamin Baker 


deserves the attention of every one concerned for 

the success of American industry and business. For, 
though the strike is local, it involves an issue that confronts 
every industry and every business in the country—the issue 
of adequate, measured production by the worker for a 
measured wage. A strong labor union is opposing measured 
production, te the detriment of the business prosperity of 
the city, and to the detriment of its own members, who are 
dependent for their welfare on the prosperity of the indus- 
try. The manufacturers who are contending with the Union 
are proposing a system of piece-work which is wholly jus- 
tifiable in principle; but are proposing it without providing, 
or apparently even thinking about, the mechanism for pre- 
venting its abuse. Yet the real issue is clear-cut, and the 
means of meeting it, either under a “week-work” or piece- 
work system, are at hand, fully tested by practical experi- 
ence. 

Before presenting the evidence in the case, a word of ex- 
planation is due on one feature that has evidently confused 
both the general public and the editorial writers of the 
New York press—the seemingly insignificant difference in 
the labor cost of a garment under the present system and 
under some more productive system. 

What these critics seem not to know is that an ap- 
parently insignificant money difference in the labor cost 
of two garments substantially alike may be a large per- 
centage of the total labor cost, and so may be all-im- 
portant in competition between two manufacturers, or 
two cities. One of the large men’s clothing plants of 
Rochester, N. Y., is underselling and thereby gravely worry- 
ing its great Baltimore competitor which makes the same 
grade of clothing—and Rochester and the workers of Roch- 


T": ladies’ cloak workers’ strike in New York City 


ester win (potentially) against the Baltimore factory and 


workers—on a difference in labor cost of less than a dollar 
a suit. That is the main problem that worries the cloak 
and suit manufacturers of New York. It ought to worry 
the Union just as much, but it doesn’t—yet. 

Another issue that has drawn much comment from the 
press is “the manufacturers’ violation of their agreement 
with the union.” A diligent search for the facts seems to 
show that there is no documentary record capable of de- 
ciding this particular question. It has been necessary to 
take verbal testimony and to form from that what seemed 
a sound judgment as to what actually happened. The ap- 
parent facts fall properly into place in an outline of what 
led up to the break. 

The agreement that somebody presumably violated was 
entered into by the Union and the Manufacturers on June 
3 last. Since the preceding October (1920), the contract 


between the Union and the Manufacturers signed June 1, 
1919, had been practically suspended. Last spring the 
manufacturers informed the Union that they desired a re- 
duction in wages and hours, and the right to discharge 





workers, and proposed a conference. The Union accepted, 
and on June 3 a joint conference consisting of about fifteen 
members from each side created a joint commission (three 
members from the union and three from the manufacturers) 
under the following agreement (italics ours) : 


(1) Both sides are in accord that it is in the interest of 
the industry to readjust the same in such a manner as to 
enable the manufacturers to sell their product at more 
attractive prices, and they therefore agree to proceed at 
once to the organization of a Joint Commission to be com- 
posed of three members of the Association and three mem- 
bers of the Unions, whose task it shall be :— 


(a) To study shop and labor production records and 
other available data with a view of working out 
measures which would tend to bring up the produc- 
tivity of the workers to a point fair and prvper to 
both sides, 


The commission shall report once a month, and on 
November 1, 1921, it shall make a final report of its 
activities and findings before a joint committee of 
the representatives of the Association and the Unions. 
and shall accompany such report with complete and 
appropriate recommendations. 


(2) Until November 1, 1921, the commission shall also 
act as a joint appeal committee and shall pass upon all 
complaints on the part of the employers and discharged 
workers, presented to it by the Unions or Association, aris- 
ing out of any controversy or dispute about the adequacy 
of productivity. In determining any case the labor records 
of the workers in the shop in question shall be taken as the 
basis for the committee’s decisions. If such records will 
substantiate the contention of the employer, the action of 
the employer shall be sustained by the committee. 

(3) Both sides agree to enforce compliance with the deci- 
sions of the joint appeal committee. 

(4) All complaints shall first be taken up by the clerks of 
the Unions and the Association for investigations and ad- 
judication. 


(b) 


Two cases of discharge for inadequate production were 
brought before the joint commission, and the discharges 
were approved on the basis of the shop records of the two 
workers, as prescribed in paragraph 2 of the agreement. 
These discharges were followed by meetings of union mem- 
bers in protest against the sustaining of the discharges. 
When a third and a fourth case were brought before the 
joint commission, the Union members asked for more time 
to investigate. At once a strike was called in the shop 
from which operator No. 4 had been discharged, and the 
employer reinstated the man as the only way to avoid 
business disaster. The union members of the joint com- 
mission then refused to consider the case further, on the 
ground that it had been settled. 

By this action the Union clearly made the first breach 
of the agreement, and a breach that was vital to the whole 
undertaking embodied in the agreement. After this, the 
manufacturers not unnaturally felt that the agreement was 
“a scrap of paper.” At a meeting of the joint commission 
on October 18, after being told (in reply to a question) 
that the union members had no plan to propose, the 
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manufacturers presented the resolution for piece-work, re- 
duced wages, and longer hours, which was published on 
October 26. After the publication of the resolution there 
was another meeting of the joint commission, at which the 
Union chairman charged the manufacturers with breaking 
the agreement. The manufacturers denied this, saying 
that there was still time for the commission to act, and 
that, if the commission would take any action to forward 
the discussion the Manufacturers would postpone their pur- 
pose of putting piece-work into effect. The Manufac- 
turers asked the Union members to join them in making 
some report to the full conference on November 1—even 
two opposing reports signed by the opposing halves of the 
joint commission—so as to bring the issue before the joint 
Union-Manufacturers’ conference which had created the 
commission. The Union members refused to make any sort 
of report, saying that instead they would issue a public 
statement charging the manufacturers with breaking the 
agreement. 

If this view of the facts is correct (and it appears to be) 
it seems to the writer that the question of whether the 
manufacturers broke the agreement is academic and un- 
real. The Union had previously broken both the letter and 
the spirit in a most vital way. Faced by a revolt against 
their attempts to discipline for underproduction; with 
nearly half of their members out of work; and with their 
grip on every branch of the garment industries weakening, 
the Union leaders seized the first excuse for declaring a 
general strike in order to strengthen their own position. 
In the slang phrase, they beat the manufacturers to it. 
The manufacturers did not want a strike until after they 
had finished their work for the winter season. That is why 
they set a date for introducing piece-work (November 14) 
practically at the end of the season. If the Union had not 
previously broken the agreement, the publication of the 
manufacturers’ resolutions before it could be known that 
November 1 would see no report from the joint commission 
would have been a clear breach of the spirit of the agree- 
ment. As the case stands, the writer sees less a breach of 
the agreement than an amazing absence of ordinary com- 
mon-sense on the part of the manufacturers. By a mere 
delay of six days in publishing their resolutions they could 
have avoided the greater part of the public condemnation 
that has been visited upon-them, and could also have de- 
prived the Union leaders of their present excuse for a gen- 
eral strike. 

That the economic burden of week work as enforced by 
the Ladies’ Garment Workers is dissipating the industries 
on which these workers depend is well known to the in- 
formed. The New York dress industry, which had a con- 
tract with the Union a year ago, escaped from it in the dull 
times of last winter. The manufacturers, fearing week work, 
largely shifted to a jobbing basis on which the so-called 
manufacturer (really a jobber) has all the work done by 
contractors, by sub-contractors, and by small independent 
shops. This has so subdivided the units that effective con- 
trol by the Union is practically impossible. A similar 
process is under way in the cloak industry. Further, the 
field of Union control has been invaded and split by hun- 
dreds of so-called “social shops”—small shops on a piece- 
work basis where workers eern as much or more than on 
week-work, and have jobs while many of their week-work 
brethren are out of work. The general effect in the cloak 
industry is in the same direction as in certain branches of 
the leather-bag trade, where excessive and uncertain labor 
costs under the week-work system as here practiced have 
within a brief period driven the greater part of that indus- 
try out of the city. 

Nothing else exposes so clearly the fighting, anti-codper- 
ative, and obstructive policy of the New York locals of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union as the ex- 
actly contrary policy of the Cleveland locals of the same 
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organization. To turn from New York to Cleveland is, in- 
deed to turn “from Philip drunk to Philip sober.” Super- 
liberals who may distrust facts coming through any other 
medium are advised to read in the New Republic for No- 
vember 16 an excellent general sketch of the Cleveland plan, 
written by William J. Mack, resident impartial chairman 
under the Cleveland agreement. That article explains how 
the Cleveland unions are carrying out an agreement with 
the manufacturers there to 


(1) Prevent strikes and lock-outs; 

(2) ~—— all disputes ultimately through an impartial 

udage; 

(3) Establish production standards under the week work 

system ; 

(4) Provide increasing wage rates for production above 

the scientifically set standards; 

(5) Provide a minimum of 40 weeks’ employment a year. 

Of actual results in Cleveland the New Republic article 
says: 

The increase in efficiency and the decrease in waste, where 
standards are in effect, has resulted in an increase of from 
thirteen to thirty-seven per cent. in the earnings of the 
workers and a decrease of from nineteen to forty-two per 
cent. in the unit production cost to the manufacturers. 
“Industrial Statesmanship” is the appropriate title of the 

New Republic article. Complete absence of industrial 
statesmanship rules the policy of the New York unions. 
The Cleveland scheme measures up to the high standards 
set by the Hoover Committee on Waste in Industry—it 
served that committee, in fact, as one of the foremost ex- 
amples of waste elimination. Mr. Schlesinger, president 
of the International, has a personal prestige so great that 
he could if he would, ultimately swing his people into a sane 
and profitable attitude of codperation for the good of them- 
selves, the industry, and the public; but as he has always: 
shown himself a militant opportunist of the traditional 
Federation type, this is not to be hoped for. He has opposed 
the Cleveland plan and the leader of the Cleveland unions, 
even deposing him from office only to see him informally 
retained and paid a salary by the loyal Cleveland workers 
in defiance of New York’s disapproval. 

If the strike establishes in New York the present week- 
work system, it will almost inevitably mean the disruption 
of the Cleveland plan, and therewith the breaking up of 
one of the most promising advances in the entire industrial 
field. That plan stands for the greatest practicable wages 
and security for the worker, based on an efficient, measured 
production that is the only possible foundation for a pros- 
perous industry. Every man whose eyes are really open 
sees that adequate production and friendly coéperative rela- 
tions between workers and employers are indispensable to 
our economic and social welfare. If that issue loses in the 
garment strike, who wins? 

Piece-work and its alleged evils need a word of comment 
that must here be brief. In the New York garment trades 
there is no such thing as “an autocratic fixing of prices by 
the employer.” For years past piece-rates have been set by 
bargaining between each employer and a committee elected 
by his workers. Under this system, between 1910 and 1919, 
the codperation of the Union and the manufacturers through 
the Joint Board of Sanitary Control abolished the sweat- 
shop. The sweat-shop issue is a dead issue. Every other 
evil charged to piece-work in recent newspaper editorials 
has been met and obviated through coédoperation of unions 
and employers in the men’s clothing industry of Rochester, 
and in other places. 

As a bit of ironic comment on the attitude of the garment 
unions, whose members are ardent professing partisans of 
Soviet Russia, comes this perfectly authenticated bit of 
news: 

The workers in control of the Russian Soviet industries 
have of their own motion put their plants on a piece-work 
basis, as the only possible way to get adequate production. 
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Hungry Russia 
The American Relief Adminstration Sets to Work 
By Vernon Kellogg 


| ) T HAT is the truth concerning the Russian 
famine? Are all the newspaper accounts of it 
true? 

I have had the unhappy privilege of seeing and hearing 
at first hand something of the situation. Although my 
recent visit to Moscow and the Volga region was a short 
one, I had unusual opportunities to come close to the 
burned fields and to the suffering people. And I have had 
a considerable experience ever since the beginning of the 
war in Belgium, North France, Germany, Poland, and 
Austria, all of them sufferers from food shortage, which 
gives me some competence to get rather quickly at the truth 
of the situation in a region of alleged famine. 
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Starving children at Samara being examined on a hospital train 


Well, while I am not prepared to vouch for the truth 
of all the details of horror which have been published, 
there is not the slightest doubt that a famine of awful 
magnitude does exist. It is a truly dreadful situation, and 
one that appeals irresistibly for amelioration, whatever the 
cause and whosesoever the responsibility. Help is impera- 
tively demanded from a humane world. 

Let me give a few facts from personal observation. One 
of the most conspicuous and distressing scenes that meet 
one’s eyes in the Volga provinces, and even before reaching 
them, is that of the refugee camps and trains. Men, women, 
and children, with their clutched-up bundles of bedding and 
smaller household goods, are gathered in shivering groups 
of hundreds to thousands along the railways and on the 
banks of the Volga waiting to be carried away to the North, 
to Siberia, to Turkestan, to anywhere outside the land of 
famine. Long trains of freight cars loaded with these 
unfortunates move slowly and irregularly. The lower 
decks of the Volga boats are crowded with them. Howls 
and cries and fighting among those intent on getting into 
already overloaded trains and boats fill one’s ears at every 
station. 

Now these fugitives are by no means exclusively the 
poor from the towns, the workless workingmen without 
money to buy what food the markets offer, but are largely 
composed—I have talked with many in many camps and 
crowds and know this—of the peasants directly from the 
farms and farm villages; the very people who produce 
the food, when it is produced, and who therefore always 
have food when there is any food. It is the most certain 
evidence one can have of the reality of the drouth’s effect. 
Besides, one can see for oneself miles of grain fields in the 
Kazan, Simbirsk, and Samara provinces in which no at- 
tempt at all at harvest had been made. 


Another item of evidence. The statistics of grain acreage 
and production for all the years from 1912 to 1921 which 
have been collected by the American Relief Administration 
men now on the ground reveal clearly the gradual agricul. 
tural decadence of the great Volga basin since the begin. 
ning of the war, and show how this has increased since 
the beginning of the mistaken Soviet Government policy 
of requisitioning food surplus. I have the figures for 
Samara province now before me. From an average annual 
acreage of the four grains—wheat, rye, oats, and barley— 
of about two and one-half million dessiatines in pre-war 
years, the acreage in 1920 and 1921 had decreased to one 
million. From an annual production that averaged 120. 
000,000 puds before the war there was a fairly steady 
decrease to 18,000,000 in 1920 and a great break (the 
drouth) to 3,000,000 in 1921. These figures in themselves 


would show how great is the suffering from lack of food. 
A final item, final only because I must respect my space 
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Dr. Kellogg inspecting a group of little famine victims 


limits. The Soviet Central and Provincial Governments 
have tried to do something by way of bringing food from 
other provinces into the stricken region, and a_ special 
effort has been made to care for the children. There are 
about fifteen Children’s Detention Homes in Samara city, 
and about the same number in Kazan. I visited—horrible 
experience!—some of these homes. In one—not the worst— 
I arrived at the time of the noon meal. A hundred little ones 
with shaved heads—protection from the typhus-carrying 
lice—were sitting on the bare floor of a large room, leaning 
against the walls or against each other, all emaciated and 
many with the bloated “hunger belly.” 

The meal was of horsemeat—the peasants are killing and 
selling their farm animals—and “kasha,” a thick brow 
porridge of grits. I asked where the children slept 
“Here,” the haggard, short-haired woman in charge said. 
“You bring in mattresses and blankets?” I asked. “There 
are no mattresses or blankets,” she replied dully. Whet 
I told her that tomorrow, or at the latest by the day after 
tomorrow, she would have white bread, rice with sugal 
and tinned milk, cocoa, and some fats for her children 
she broke down. 
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Mr. Hoover’s American Relief Administration has ar- 
ranged to give one good meal daily to 1,200,000 of the 
starving children in Russia until the next harvest. This 
is made possible by American private charity. The system 
of introducing, protecting, preparing, and distributing the 
food is exactly the same as that which the Administration 
has developed and used in all the other countries of East- 
ern Europe. The Soviet Government has, up to date, given 
a complete codperation. No single incident of attempted 
seizure or diversion of the food has occurred. Protection 
has been adequate. We have had a priority in transporta- 
tion. The Americans go everywhere necessary, talk with 
anybody, build up their local committees, and choose their 
helping personnel without interference from central or 
local Soviet authorities. The food is in the sight and 
control of the Americans from the time it enters the coun- 
try until it goes into the children’s mouths. 

But besides the hungry children there are the hungry 
mothers and fathers. The American Relief Administra- 
tion has no resources available beyond those sufficient for 
the 1,200,000 children. There are really nearer five mil- 
lion than one million who need help. If it finds that it can 
do more it will simply take on more children. 

But it has devised a means whereby others can, through 
it, help any relatives’or friends or even any sufferers un- 
known to them in Russia. It has instituted a system of 
“food remittances,” much like the “food draft” system 
used by the Administration for other European countries, 
whereby anyone, by the payment of $10 (or more, in units 
ef $10), can have that value in food—purchased at whole- 
sale in America—sent to Russia at lowest transportation 
rates, and delivered at any of the many Relief Administra- 
tion warehouses now established in Russia. The transaction 
is completed by the beneficiary, who presents a remittance 
card. Or the bearer of the card, if too far from a ware- 
house, can have the food sent by Russian parcels post. 
Special arrangements have been made for a reasonably 
prompt and safe delivery by mail. 

One thing is to be remembered. Out of the food which 
the $10 will buy one-fourth is taken possession of by the 
Relief Administration to be added by it to the amount of 
food available for free distribution to the children. Even 
with this subtraction the $10 will ensure the delivery in the 
heart of Russia of as much and as good food as you or I 
can buy at retail for $10 in New York City. The “food 
remittance” arrangement is devised to help both adults and 
children simultaneously. Applications for food remittances 
accompanied by the money may be made directly to the 
American Relief Administration, Food Remittance Depart- 
ment, 42 Broadway, New York. 

Many readers of The Independent and The Weekly Re- 
view will perhaps be especially interested in the present 
situation of the university and professional men, the “in- 
telligentsia,” of Russia. 

For a long time after coming into power the Soviet 
Government maintained a seriously discouraging attitude 


towards the univefsity faculties and the professional and © 


scientific men in general—the “intelligentsia.” But this 
attitude is now modified and is showing steady improve- 
ment. The change is in line with the altered attitude to- 
wards business and general economic matters. 

The salaries, paid in paper rubles of constantly depre- 
ciating value—they are now worth about 75,000 to the 
dollar!—were very low, becoming, indeed, as the value of 
the ruble decreased, simply derisory. But more important, 
in Russia, than any salary paid in money—unless it get 
into millions of rubles a month—is the “paiok” (I spell 
it as pronounced), or food ration, that is the essential part 
of the reward for services to the Government. As is fam- 
iliarly known, the Soviet Government established several 
grades of ration according to various categories into which 
the people could be roughly divided. The workingman got 
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the largest or best ration; the university man nearly the 
lowest. 

In my visit to Russia I learned something at first hand 
of the changing situation of the university and professional 
men of the country. I was not in Petrograd but saw a 
number of faculty men in the universities of Moscow, 
Kazan, and Samara. Samara is one of the several new 
universities (?) set up by the Soviet Government. It has 
four faculties—medicine, law, agriculture, and “workers.” 
The “workers faculty” offers elementary classes for the 
sons and daughters of workingmen and peasants to fit 
them for matriculation in the professional departments of 
the university. 

The salaries and “paiok” of the professors in the Uni- 
versity of Kazan had been so meagre that not a man was 
able to live on them, and every professor was meeting his 
family’s needs for food by doing something besides regular 
university work. The means for keeping himself and 
family alive were various, but in almost all cases they 
included the successive sacrificing of personal and household 
belongings. One professor of biology told me that he made 
shoes, and that his wife baked little cakes and sold them 
in the city market. He had sold all of his own and his 
wife’s simple jewels and trinkets and one of his two micro- 
scopes. Yet this man, who has not been able to see any 
books or papers published later than 1914, has struggled 
along with his special researches and has actually achieved 
two pieces of experimental work on vitamines which seem 
to me, with my little knowledge of the subject, to contribute 
certain definite new knowledge concerning these interestinz 
substances. 

But, beginning in August, there had been a material in- 
crease in salaries and in food rations. The monthly food 
ration had in August been put on the following basis: 
dark (mostly rye) flour, 30 lbs.; dried peas, 5 lbs.; cereal 
grits, 15 lbs.; sweets (not cane or beet sugar), 2% lbs.; 
tobacco, % lb.; butter, 6 lbs.; meat, 15 lbs.; fish, 5 Ibs.; tea, 
% lb.; white flour, 5 lbs. The items from dark flour to 
tobacco, inclusive, had been received; the rest of them, prom- 
ised but not received. About 250 professors and instructors 
receive this ration. The university buildings are so cold 
that most of the men do all their work except lecturing in 
their homes. About 5,000 students had registered, but only 
about 10 per cent. of them were in actual attendance. The 
largest departments in point of student enrollment were 
medicine and science. About twenty men of the Kazan fac- 
ulty have died in the last two years. 
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Hungry Russia 
The American Relief Adminstration Sets to Work 
By Vernon Kellogg 


Wiss is the truth concerning the Russian 
famine? Are all the newspaper accounts of it 
true? 

I have had the unhappy privilege of seeing and hearing 
at first hand something of the situation. Although my 
recent visit to Moscow and the Volga region was a short 
one, I had unusual opportunities to come close to the 
burned fields and to the suffering people. And I have had 
a considerable experience ever since the beginning of the 
war in Belgium, North France, Germany, Poland, and 
Austria, all of them sufferers from food shortage, which 
gives me some competence to get rather quickly at the truth 
of the situation in a region of alleged famine. 
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Starving children at Samara being examined on a hospital train 


Well, while I am not prepared to vouch for the truth 
of all the details of horror which have been published, 
there is not the slightest doubt that a famine of awful 
magnitude does exist. It is a truly dreadful situation, and 
one that appeals irresistibly for amelioration, whatever the 
cause and whosesoever the responsibility. Help is impera- 
tively demanded from a humane world. 

Let me give a few facts from personal observation. One 
of the most conspicuous and distressing scenes that meet 
one’s eyes in the Volga provinces, and even before reaching 
them, is that of the refugee camps and trains. Men, women, 
and children, with their clutched-up bundles of bedding and 
smaller household goods, are gathered in shivering groups 
of hundreds to thousands along the railways and on the 
banks of the Volga waiting to be carried away to the North, 
to Siberia, to Turkestan, to anywhere outside the land of 
famine. Long trains of freight cars loaded with these 
unfortunates move slowly and irregularly. The lower 
decks of the Volga boats are crowded with them. Howls 
and cries and fighting among those intent on getting into 
already overloaded trains and boats fill one’s ears at every 
station. 

Now these fugitives are by no means exclusively the 
poor from the towns, the workless workingmen without 
money to buy what food the markets offer, but are largely 
composed—I have talked with many in many camps and 
crowds and know this—of the peasants directly from the 
farms and farm villages; the very people who produce 
the food, when it is produced, and who therefore always 
have food when there is any food. It is the most certain 
evidence one can have of the reality of the drouth’s effect. 
Besides, one can see for oneself miles of grain fields in the 
Kazan, Simbirsk, and Samara provinces in which no at- 
tempt at all at harvest had been made. 


Another item of evidence. The statistics of grain acreage 
and production for all the years from 1912 to 1921 which 
have been collected by the American Relief Administration 
men now on the ground reveal clearly the gradual agricul. 
tural decadence of the great Volga basin since the begin- 
ning of the war, and show how this has increased since 
the beginning of the mistaken Soviet Government policy 
of requisitioning food surplus. I have the figures for 
Samara province now before me. From an average annual 
acreage of the four grains—wheat, rye, oats, and barley— 
of about two and one-half million dessiatines in pre-war 
years, the acreage in 1920 and 1921 had decreased to one 
million. From an annual production that averaged 120. 
000,000 puds before the war there was a fairly steady 
decrease to 18,000,000 in 1920 and a great break (the 
drouth) to 3,000,000 in 1921. These figures in themselves 
would show how great is the suffering from lack of food. 

A final item, final only because I must respect my space 
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Dr. Kellogg inspecting a group of little famine victims 


limits. The Soviet Central and Provincial Governments 
have tried to do something by way of bringing food from 
other provinces into the stricken region, and a special 
effort has been made to care for the children. There are 
about fifteen Children’s Detention Homes in Samara city, 
and about the same number in Kazan. I visited—horrible 
experience!—some of these homes. In one—not the worst— 
T arrived at the time of the noon meal. A hundred little ones 
with shaved heads—protection from the typhus-carrying 
lice—were sitting on the bare floor of a large room, leaning 
against the walls or against each other, all emaciated and 
many with the bloated “hunger belly.” 

The meal was of horsemeat—the peasants are killing and 
selling their farm animals—and “kasha,” a thick brown 
porridge of grits. I asked where the children slept. 
“Here,” the haggard, short-haired woman in charge said. 
“You bring in mattresses and blankets?” I asked. “There 
are no mattresses or blankets,” she replied dully. When 
I told her that tomorrow, or at the latest by the day after 
tomorrow, she would have white bread, rice with sugar 
and tinned milk, cocoa, and some fats for her children. 
she broke down. 
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Mr. Hoover’s American Relief Administration has ar- 
ranged to give one good meal daily to 1,200,000 of the 
starving children in Russia until the next harvest. This 
is made possible by American private charity. The system 
of introducing, protecting, preparing, and distributing the 
food is exactly the same as that which the Administration 
has developed and used in all the other countries of East- 
ern Europe. The Soviet Government has, up to date, given 
a complete codperation. No single incident of attempted 
seizure or diversion of the food has occurred. Protection 
has been adequate. We have had a priority in transporta- 
tion. The Americans go everywhere necessary, talk with 
anybody, build up their local committees, and choose their 
helping personnel without interference from central or 
local Soviet authorities. The food is in the sight and 
control of the Americans from the time it enters the coun- 
try until it goes into the children’s mouths. 

But besides the hungry children there are the hungry 
mothers and fathers. The American Relief Administra- 
tion has no resources available beyond those sufficient for 
the 1,200,000 children. There are really nearer five mil- 
lion than one million who need help. If it finds that it can 
do more it will simply take on more children. 

But it has devised a means whereby others can, through 
it, help any relatives‘or friends or even any sufferers un- 
known to them in Russia. It has instituted a system of 
“food remittances,” much like the “food draft” system 
used by the Administration for other European countries, 
whereby anyone, by the payment of $10 (or more, in units 
ef $10), can have that value in food—purchased at whole- 
sale in America—sent to Russia at lowest transportation 
rates, and delivered at any of the many Relief Administra- 
tion warehouses now established in Russia. The transaction 
is completed by the beneficiary, who presents a remittance 
card. Or the bearer of the card, if too far from a ware- 
house, can have the food sent by Russian parcels post. 
Special arrangements have been made for a reasonably 
prompt and safe delivery by mail. 

One thing is to be remembered. Out of the food which 
the $10 will buy one-fourth is taken possession of by the 
Relief Administration to be added by it to the amount of 
food available for free distribution to the children. Even 
with this subtraction the $10 will ensure the delivery in the 
heart of Russia of as much and as good food as you or I 
can buy at retail for $10 in New York City. The “food 
remittance” arrangement is devised to help both adults and 
children simultaneously. Applications for food remittances 
accompanied by the money may be made directly to the 
American Relief Administration, Food Remittance Depart- 
ment, 42 Broadway, New York. 

Many readers of The Independent and The Weekly Re- 
view will perhaps be especially interested in the present 
situation of the university and professional men, the “in- 
telligentsia,” of Russia. 

For a long time after coming into power the Soviet 
Government maintained a seriously discouraging attitude 


towards the university faculties and the professional and ~ 


scientific men in general—the “intelligentsia.” But this 
attitude is now modified and is showing steady improve- 
ment. The change is in line with the altered attitude to- 
wards business and general economic matters. 

The salaries, paid in paper rubles of constantly depre- 
ciating value—they are now worth about 75,000 to the 
dollar!—were very low, becoming, indeed, as the value of 
the ruble decreased, simply derisory. But more important, 
mn Russia, than any salary paid in money—unless it get 
Into millions of rubles a month—is the “paiok” (I spell 
it as pronounced), or food ration, that is the essential part 
of the reward for services to the Government. As is fam- 
iliarly known, the Soviet Government established several 
grades of ration according to various categories into which 
the people could be roughly divided. The workingman got 
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the largest or best ration; the university man nearly the 
lowest. 

In my visit to Russia I learned something at first hand 
of the changing situation of the university and professional 
men of the country. I was not in Petrograd but saw a 
number of faculty men in the universities of Moscow, 
Kazan, and Samara. Samara is one of the several new 
universities (?) set up by the Soviet Government. It has 
four faculties—medicine, law, agriculture, and “workers.” | 
The “workers faculty” offers elementary classes for the 
sons and daughters of workingmen and peasants to fit 
them for matriculation in the professional departments of 
the university. 

The salaries and “paiok” of the professors in the Uni- 
versity of Kazan had been so meagre that not a man was 
able to live on them, and every professor was meeting his 
family’s needs for food by doing something besides regular 
university work. The means for keeping himself and 
family alive were various, but in almost all cases they 
included the successive sacrificing of personal and household 
belongings. One professor of biology told me that he made 
shoes, and that his wife baked little cakes and sold them 
in the city market. He had sold all of his own and his 
wife’s simple jewels and trinkets and one of his two micro- 
scopes. Yet this man, who has not been able to see any 
books or papers published later than 1914, has struggled 
along with his special researches and has actually achieved 
two pieces of experimental work on vitamines which seem 
to me, with my little knowledge of the subject, to contribute 
certain definite new knowledge concerning these interestinz 
substances. 

But, beginning in August, there had been a material in- 
crease in salaries and in food rations. The monthly food 
ration had in August been put on the following basis: 
dark (mostly rye) flour, 30 lbs.; dried peas, 5 lbs.; cereal 
grits, 15 lbs.; sweets (not cane or beet sugar), 2% lbs.; 
tobacco, % lb.; butter, 6 Ibs.; meat, 15 lbs.; fish, 5 Ibs.; tea, 
% lb.; white flour, 5 lbs. The items from dark flour to 
tobacco, inclusive, had been received; the rest of them, prom- 
ised but not received. About 250 professors and instructors 
receive this ration. The university buildings are so cold 
that most of the men do all their work except lecturing in 
their homes. About 5,000 students had registered, but only 
about 10 per cent. of them were in actual attendance. The 
largest departments in point of student enrollment were 
medicine and science. About twenty men of the Kazan fac- 
ulty have died in the last two years. 
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Disarming the Conference 


The Generalship of Hughes in the Campaign 
of Practical Idealism 


CCORDING to the hackneyed phraseology of the 
A Washington correspondents, Secretary Hughes 

in his opening address to the Conference dropped 
a bombshell among the delegates. It would be more 
accurate to say that he disarmed them. The presenta- 
_ tion, at the very outset of the Conference, of a concrete 
programme which included sweeping reductions and a 
long naval holiday, was a bold move, but it was clever 
and effective strategy. The surprise with which it 
was greeted by the delegates was not simulated, though 
it must be assumed that as far as the British and Jap- 
anese were concerned, the element of surprise lay not 
so much in the content of the proposal itself_as in the 
time and manner of its presentation. It is scarcely 
reasonable to suppose that the American delegation 
would assume to lay down such a detailed programme 
for our neighbors without first consulting with them 
as to certain features that specially concerned them. 
Some tentative understanding with each of these two 
Powers must have been arrived at previously by private 
negotiation. What was unexpected was that the sub- 
stance of these understandings, or something approach- 
ing it, was thrust upon the Conference in concrete 
forms as a line to which to hew, as a standard to which 
no one could take exception, at least on the side of 
narrower limitation, without incurring the onus of 
obstructing the prime object for which the Conference 
was summoned. 

The line of reasoning that determined the course of 
Secretary Hughes is not difficult to surmise. No one 
realizes better than he that an adjustment of the re- 
spective interests of the three Powers in the Pacific 
is a sine qua non of the acceptance of any programme 
of limitation of naval armament. No one understands 
better that certain complex Far Eastern problems must 
be solved before any one of the Powers concerned will 
agree to a radical change in its naval strength, since 
any such change must answer to the removal of the 
corresponding causes of armament. But he also was 
aware that to start the Conference off on the discussion 
of Far Eastern problems was to precipitate unlimited 
debate that would undoubtedly confuse the main issue 
and possibly render the whole meeting futile. Further 
than this, it was hardly within the province of thc 
United States to propose offhand a concrete Far East- 
ern programme, and merely to set forth some obvious 
and fine-sounding abstract general principles would get 
nowhere. 

The stage was perfectly set. Not only had an at- 
mosphere of mutual confidence and common purpose 
been established among the delegates, but far and near 
the peoples whom they represented were looking to the 
Conference with earnest hopefulness. A weary world 


was waiting impatiently for definite results; to have 
wandered off into a welter of discussion or to have 
approached the task with the enunciation of abstract 
formulas would have brought disappointment and dis- 
illusion. The example of another great conference js 
too recent not to bring painful memories. The straight- 
from-the-shoulder blow of Secretary Hughes was there- 
fore a master stroke. The popular response throughout 
the world was immediate and enthusiastic and the last 
words of the memorable speech had scarcely been ut- 
tered before every delegate realized that to oppose the 
programme, a programme in which America herself 
set the pace of magnanimity, would be to invite popu- 
lar dissatisfaction and repudiation at home. At a 
single blow, the Chairman had disarmed the Conference 
of all possibility of proposing a programme less sweep- 
ing and drastic, or of interposing obstacles that savored 
of selfishness or disingenuous expediency. Modifica- 
tions, if any, must lean to the side of greater rather 
than less limitation of naval armament. 

Not less interesting, if less important, was the bomb- 
shell dropped into the midst of the camp of the numer- 
ous well-meaning but silly folk that had gathered to 
coerce the Conference into disarmament. It left them 
gasping for breath, weaponless and perhaps somewhat 
abashed. We paid our respects to these saboteurs of 
the Conference in a recent number. Some good people 
seemed to be laboring under the fear that the states- 
men representing America might be weak-kneed on the 
matter of limitation of armament; that their hearts 
were not really in the great cause. As usual there 
were plenty of glib talkers with ready-made formulas 
and programmes who were of course—at least in their 
own estimation—much better fitted to carry on the 
negotiations. But now their thunder has been stolen 
and they are disconsolate. 

Following closely upon the opening surprise of the 
Conference was the unexpected proposal by Mr. Sze of a 
programme. of ten points for the settlement of the 
Chinese question. China is recognized by all as the 
fundamental problem with which the Conference has 
to deal, and it is a problem so complex and difficult 
that it will tax the delegates to the utmost to find a 
satisfactory solution. Mr. Sze’s points are general in 
character and pretty well cover the field. The prin- 
ciples he sets forth are reasonable and accord with 
American policy and practice. He asks for the re 
affirmation of the open door principle, respect for ter- 
ritorial and administrative integrity, prohibition of 
secret treaties relating to China, the reconsideration of 
other treaties and engagements, and conferences from 
time to time for the discussion of Far Eastern inter- 
ests. The New York Tribune notes with disappointment 
that in confining himself to general principles, he 
cmitted the important, and even vital points of Chinese 
control over interior communications, tariff autonomy, 
and the scrapping of old treaties which forbid China 
to make any tariff changes until consent is obtained 
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from some fifteen different nations. These points, 
however, will undoubtedly receive careful attention in 
the discussions that will follow. 

The important fact is that a comprehensive pro- 
gramme has been presented by the Chinese representa- 
tive. Here again we seem to have an example of the 
excellent generalship of Secretary Hughes. The first 
impression created appeared to be that of annoyance, 
something amounting almost to resentment that the 
Chinese should thus assume to instruct the Conference. 
China has for so long been an object rather than a 
subject of European concern that such self-assertion 
seemed out of place. Doubtless many a delegate felt 
like exclaiming: “Children should be seen but not 
heard!” But it is reasonable to suppose that the 
Chinese delegates would not wittingly take any action 
that would cause embarrassment to the United States. 
These delegates are able and clever men, they know 
America well and count upon America as China’s friend 
and supporter. It may be taken for granted therefore 
that their action in thus boldly presenting China’s case 
was not unadvised. It was, in fact, first-class strategy. 
The American delegation could not propose a pro- 
gramme on the Chinese question; it would come ill 
from us, who have acquired no territory or special 
interests at the expense of China, to make a proposal 
that would savor of accusation of those who had in the 
past followed a contrary policy. A proposal from Japan 
would have been viewed with suspicion, even if Japan 
had been willing to suggest a self-denying ordinance 
of sweeping character. 
Japanese had already prepared a programme which 
proposed the Great Wall as the northern limit of 
China’s sovereignty, and they were forestalled in this 
by the prompt action of the Chinese delegation. In 
short, no more satisfactory way for bringing the main 
problem before Conference could have been found than 
for the Chinese themselves to state squarely and firmly 
the issues involved. Salvation for China must come 
from within; no matter what her present difficulties 
and disorganization, she can not become the permanent 
ward of the other Powers. Sovereignty, it is true, is a 
matter of degree and the limits of territorial integrity 
and administrative independence may be open to discus- 
sion, but the programme proposed by Mr. Sze and his 
colleagues not only gives the Conference a working 
basis for their discussions but establishes China’s posi- 
tion and determines the attitude toward her which 
must be accepted by the other Powers if any solution 
other than perpetual tutelage is contemplated. 


Progress on Railroad Problems 


N following their request for a further reduction in 

wages with a 10 per cent. reduction of freight 

rates on all farm products, the railroad executives 
have acted with a shrewd appreciation of vari- 
ous aspects of public opinion. The general pub- 
lic may be expected to see in the rate reduction an 
effort by the railroads to scale their own prices down 
to reasonable levels, and to carry out in part, even at 
an immediate loss to themselves, the pledge of the 
executives to give the public the benefit of further wage 
reductions. It is pretty clear that the general public 
recognizes the urgent need of an equal deflation of 


Indeed rumor has it that the . 
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wages in all industries; and we believe it is pretty 
widely accepted that railroad wages have not yet con- 
tributed their proper proportionate share in the gen- 
eral deflation. In so far as the railroads convince the 
general public of the sincerity and reality of their 
promises of lower rates, they are securing public sup- 
port for reductions of wages. 

The farmers of the country represent another and 
special public opinion on whose support for their wage- 
reduction programme the railroads are obviously count- 
ing. The rate reduction proposed by the railroads is 
less than the sixteen per cent. cut recommended by the 
Commerce Commission for hay products, but for prac- 
tical purposes it more than compensates by its greater 
inclusiveness, and will secure wide approval from the 
farmers. If, as seems to be the case, the railroads 
have the support of the Commerce Commission in mak- 
ing the new rate-cut a voluntary measure subject to 
recall at the end of six months if wage cuts are not then 
assured, they have apparently given the farmers special 
reason to watch keenly for evidence of undue delay in 
wage reductions. If the Railroad Labor Board shows 
such delay in dealing with wage reductions (feeling 
bound by Vice-Chairman Hooper’s “unofficial” pledges 
of delay to the Brotherhood chiefs) it is humanly cer- 
tain that the farmers will bring pressure for prompt 
action. As between a possible re-raising of rates on 
their own products and a decrease in railroad workers’ 
wages, it is quite plain which side the farmers will 
take. 

Recent and pending agreements for the establish- 
ment of district boards of adjustment constitute an- 
other important step, both in hastening the action of 
the Labor Board on wage issues, and in making an 
essential and practically very important distinction be- 
tween the actual producers of transportation and the 
vastly greater number of railroad employees who merely 
make or repair the tools, or keep the records. The new 
adjustment boards are not the national boards for 
which the railroad unions—and especially the shop 
crafts—contended so persistently last year. They have 
been set up for many of the roads in the Southeastern 
district and for the Western; and several roads in the 
Eastern district are on the point of taking similar 
action. These new boards are confined to the four 
older train service brotherhoods, the actual producers 
of transportation. They will apply to individual griev- 
ances not the terms of a national agreement, but the 
provisions of the agreement in force on the particular 
road from which the case comes. By probably dis- 
posing of a great proportion of the purely individual 
cases that have hitherto been dumped on the Labor 
Board, they will do much to remove obstacles to prompt 
consideration by that Board of the pending wage-cut 
demands. When the Labor Board has once completed 
its action on the working rules of the non-transporta- 
tion unions, disputed cases under those rules are likely 
to be very small in number in comparison with cases 
arising under the train service schedules. The new 
adjustment boards therefore will do much to clear the 
way for the main issue of wage reductions. 

It is improbable, and we think it undesirable, that 
the railroads should extend the recognition of adjust- 
ment boards to the shop-craft and other non-trans- 
portation unions. From the point of view of the wel- 
fare of industry and the just rights of labor we see 
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no good reason why, for instance, the blacksmith work- 
ing in a railroad shop at Scranton should be given a 
preferred status over a blacksmith working in a private 
plant in the same city nor why the Scranton railroad 
blacksmith should be paid exactly the same wages as 
railroad blacksmiths in Tampa and Albuquerque. All 
these men are, or may be if they wish, represented by 
the Blacksmiths’ International. Workers in the half- 
dozen or so other shop crafts similarly have their own 
special organizations. Yet the railway department of 
the Federation of Labor exists for the sole purpose of 
securing special wage and working advantages for these 
men, not because they produce transportation, or are 
individually indispensable to transportation, but merely 
because they are employed by railroads, and the rail- 
roads—at present—can’t help themselves. The special 
advantages secured under the national agreements for 
these crafts are a disturbing element in local industrial 
fields all over the country, and an unnecessary and un- 
justifiable burden on transportation costs. We believe 
that special government-ordered favors to the shop 
crafts, the clerks, and the maintenance-of-way laborers, 
creating as they do artificial competition in the labor 
fields all over the country, are economically without 
justification. 


The Life-Line of the A. R. A. 


N our issue of last week we printed a letter from a 
| resident of Petrograd which gave a more vivid pic- 

ture of that city of desolation and despair than can 
be had from many pages of description by newspaper 
correspondents, for it came not from an observer but 
from a participant. The value of this letter, however, 
lay not so much in the information it contained as to 
the terrible conditions that prevail in the unhappy city, 
or in the appeal that it makes to our sympathy and 
compassion. What stands out is that the writer had 
just received the sum of five dollars, a fortune that 
spelt relief from the terrible pangs of hunger and cold 
for weeks and even months. It is no wonder that his 
first thought was to express his deep gratitude to the 
donor. 

Our minds turn at once to the latest diplomatic 
achievement of the American Relief Administration in 
Russia. Thanks to the successful negotiations of Dr. 
Vernon Kellogg, Mr. Hoover’s faithful co-worker from 
the beginning of the Belgian Relief, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has permitted the extension of the institution 
of the food-draft to Russia. This was not readily con- 
ceded, for the Bolsheviki viewed it with great sus- 
picion. It could be used by people outside Russia to aid 
the very persons who were least sympathetic to the 
Soviet régime. Indeed the Soviet leaders are frank 
to say that while on the one hand the A. R. A. is their 
benefactor, on the other it is their greatest enemy. 
The operations of the A. R. A., carried out through 
non-political committees of their own choosing, are at 
once evidence to the people that there is a happy land 
outside Russia not swallowed up in revolutionary misery 
as described to them in the Bolshevist propaganda, and 
an object lesson in efficiency and organization in glaring 
contrast to the Soviet conduct of government. 

The food-draft arrangements of the A. R. A. provide 
that anyone wishing to do so may send to any person 
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or group of persons in Russia an actual package of 
nourishing food and be sure that it reaches the consignee 
safely. The A. R. A. accepts payments for this purpose 
of $10 or multiples of $10. Food packages are not sent 
from here but are made up in the A. R. A. warehouses 
in Russia, a vastly more economical proceeding. One. 
quarter of each remittance is deducted by the A. R. A, 
a sort of commission and transportation charge as it 
were, and this is devoted to the feeding of childrep, 
But the saving effected by shipment in bulk is such that 
for $10 the donor can furnish as much food to the 
recipient in Russia as he could buy at retail for the 
same money in America. Forms are provided by the 
A. R. A., 42 Broadway, New York, containing the neces. 
sary instructions. If the consignee is not located in 
ninety days after sending, the money is returned, 

We have described this new work of the A. R. A. 
thus in detail because it has occurred to us that it 
contains a possibility hitherto overlooked and one that 
will appeal mightily to many of our readers. One’s 
first thought of the food-draft is that it affords a means 
whereby Russians in this country can aid their less 
fortunate relatives and friends. But it opens up other 
possibilities. Scarce one among us but has at some 
time enjoyed the beauties of Russian art and literature 
and music or profited by the achievements of the great 
Russian scientists. Now hosts of the gifted artists, 
writers, musicians, and scientists are starving in Russia 
and a food-draft to one of them would preserve him 
and his usefulness to humanity. What could be finer 
at this Christmas time than to express the gratitude 
one feels for pleasure and profit given freely in the past 
by throwing out to one of these the life-line of the 
A. R. A.? 


Home Ownership and 
Housing Shortage 


HERE is an Oriental saying that divides men 
T into four classes—the man who knows and knows 

that he knows, the man who knows and doesn't 
know that he knows, the man who doesn’t know and 
knows that he doesn’t know, and the man who doesn't 
know and doesn’t know that he doesn’t know. The 
fourth class is the worst—and unfortunately it is also 
the most numerous. Whoever can shift a goodly part 
of this multitude from the fourth class into the third 
is a public benefactor. In regard to the housing prob- 
lem, that is the first thing which Mr. Hoover aimed to 
do in his recent letter addressed to the New York 
State Realty Convention. Instead of directing atten- 
tion to a few sensational features of the housing situ- 
ation—often sensational, by the way, only in outward 
appearance, and becoming quite natural when fully 
understood—he insists upon a concrete ascertainmeit 
of facts as the first condition of effective action. “The 
problem,” he justly says, “varies with every comml- 
nity and must be based on a primary accurate survey 
of the conditions in that particular community”: 


In all communities there is a failure to agree upon facts. 
Some maintain that money is not available, some that no 
shortage exists, some that buildings cost more than twice 
what they did before the war, others that they cost not over 
50 per cent. more. Before any progress is made it is nece& 
sary that the facts be determined, and to do this it is esse 
tial that a survey be made by the different elements of the 
population. 
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After pointing out the factors whose determination 
is essential, Mr. Hoover proceeds to make several im- 
portant practical suggestions for codperative effort in 
every community to grapple with its own housing prob- 
lem. His interest, as he frankly says, is more in the 
permanent question of home-ownership as against ten- 
antry than in that of meeting the present emergency; 
yet his suggestions, which will have a wide hearing 
among those seriously concerned in the problem of 
housing shortage, are calculated to bear fruit in the 
near future. 

Important as a knowledge of the specific facts is, 
however, it would be a great mistake to imagine that 
the general considerations bearing on the problem of 
housing are of less importance. Nothing is more com- 
mon than the habit of contrasting “facts” with “the- 
ory”; and few things are more pernicious. There is 
just as much danger in the one domain as in the other. 
If we accept as facts what are not facts, or accept as 
representing the whole case facts which in reality cover 
but a small part of the case, or if we give to the facts 
a false interpretation—in all these cases “facts” carry 
us into the morass quite as surely as does any “the- 
ory.” On the other hand, in almost any great human 
concern—especially in the field of economics—we are 
bound to proceed upon some theory or other; the naked 
facts do not of themselves furnish guidance. The trouble 
is not with “theory,” but either with false theory or 
with a false application of theory. 

Amid the complexities of the housing question some 
broad considerations stand out which it is essential to 
keep in mind, if there is to be any sound dealing with 
the problem. And yet they are constantly forgotten. 
First and foremost stands the fundamental fact that 
to build a house is to make a long-time investment. It 
is no accident that all over the world housing has been 
the one thing of which the supply has fallen disas- 
trously below the demand in these years of abnormal 
high prices. Shoes and clothing, two years ago, had 
gone up in price fully as much as houses, and indeed 
much more; but the high prices stimulated the supply, 
and no one heard of any particular trouble about short- 
age in shoes and clothing. The reason is obvious. The 
man who made shoes or clothing paid abnormally high 
prices for his materials and labor, but his turnover was 
completed within a few months, so that he cashed in 
both his expenses and his profits. In the case of a house 
the returns on the investment consist in rents spread 
over scores of years, and there was no certainty that 
they would remain on a high scale for more than a 
very small fraction of that time. The foundation diffi- 
culty, therefore, about keeping up the supply of hous- 
ing was that any investment in that direction might 
prove not only unremunerative but an actual loss. 

Confronted with the situation thus arising, the most 
important single thing for the public was to put itself 
in the proper attitude of mind concerning the difficulty 
which had to be met. And here comes in the second of 
the broad considerations to which we have adverted. 
Were we to regard the high rents, the failure to build, 
and the high rates of interest which builders in many 
instances found it necessary to pay—were we to regard 
these things as caused by the wickedness of landlords, 
of people in the building business, and of money-lend- 
ers? That has been unquestionably the feeling in the 
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minds of nine-tenths of the people, and it has been 
responsible for an incalculable amount of futility and 
mischief. It ought to take but a very little calm and 
straight thinking to perceive that the only cure for the 
situation was more houses; that if more houses were 
not built the people who refused to build them unless 
they had a clear prospect of profit were far less guilty 
than all the rest of us who had money, and who were 
not thinking of building on any terms whatsoever; 
and in like manner that the money lenders who lent 
to builders at high rates were far less to blame for 
the trouble than all the rest of us who did not lend on 
buildings at all. 

How injurious the consequences of this failure to 
think straight have been is sufficiently illustrated by 
two phases of the housing agitation in New York City. 
It took two years to bring about the emergency exemp- 
tion of ordinary dwelling construction from local tax- 
ation, although it was clear from the very beginning 
that such encouragement to building was essential if 
important headway was to be made. The trouble was 
that everybody was expending upon indignation the 
energy that ought to have been centered upon finding 
an effective remedy. A like thing has happened, too, about 
the question of building loans. The facts in regard to 
them were enormously exaggerated; but quite apart 
from that, it ought to have been evident to any sen- 
sible person that if large loans were made at 20 or 30 
per cent. a year it must have been because of the risk 
which attended the loan; and that, while it might be 
possible to prevent people from lending at those rates, 
it was quite impossible to compel them to lend at lower 
rates. And here again, the one constructive measure 
that offered any prospect of relief received hardly any 
attention. The one way to make it easier for borrowers 
to get money is to remove the obstacles to lending. 
Repeal of the usury laws would do more to swell the 
volume of money available for building loans than 
cauld be accomplished by twenty years of the most 
startling exposures and the most scathing invective. 

Coming back to Mr. Hoover’s idea of stimulating 
home-ownership, everyone must feel that it is a most 
excellent move. At the same time it must be remem- 
bered that, precisely in our great cities, where the prob- 
lem is most acute, relief in this direction is strictly lim- 
ited. In the first place, its application to large apartment 
houses is attended with great difficulties and objections; 
and secondly, it must be remembered that one of the 
great reasons why so large a proportion of our people 
do not own their homes is that their homes are not per- 
manent. Most people in our great cities who buy or 
build a home are compelled to take into account the 
probability that some day they will have to sell it; and 
in so far as this is the case the commercial considera- 
tions that we have mentioned above must affect their 
decision in much the same way as they do that of the 
speculative builder. Nevertheless, even in our great 
cities, and especially their suburbs, there is ample room 
for the development of a home-owning movement which 
would not only benefit those immediately concerned, but 
would help to relieve the general situation. Only we 
must bear in mind the limits within which any such 
movement is necessarily confined, and therefore keep 
constantly in sight the big factors that underlie the 
problem in its commercial aspect. 
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 Uhe Story of the Week 











The Week at Home 


Emergency Organization 


OLONEL WOODS, chairman of the Standing Commit- 
tee of the National Conference on Unemployment, re- 
ports that emergency committees have been organized by 
mayors on the lines suggested by the Conference in 209 of 
327 cities whose population is 20,000 or more. Of the re- 
maining 118 cities, many, we understand, have no unem- 
ployment problem. “The states most thoroughly organized 
to date,” says Colonel Woods (as quoted in the New York 
Times), “are Massachusetts, Illinois (with the exception of 
Chicago), Connecticut, Michigan, California, Oregon, Wash- 
ingten, and Georgia. The states where the situation prom- 
ises to be acute, but where a considerable start has been 
made toward organization, are New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Rhode Island, and Texas.” 


Highway Construction 


According to the New York Times, the $75,000,000 just 
appropriated by Congress for highway construction and 
improvement “must be matched, dollar for dollar, by funds 
from state treasuries, except in states where more than 5 
per cent. of their area is unappropriated public land.” Now 
that for ten years we are to build no more capital ships at 
$40,000,000 apiece, we can devote more money to highways, 
schools, etc. 


Railway Rate Reductions 


The railway executives have announced a 10 per cent. 
cut, to take effect at once, in freight rates on all agricultural 
products, on all roads except those of New England, which 
are having very hard sledding. If, however, at the end of 
six months the Railway Labor Board has not acted favor- 
ably on applications for wage cuts, the old rates will be 
restored. 

Mr. Cuyler, chairman of the Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives, issues the following statement in this connection: 

The railroads are not in a financial position to make this 
sacrifice. Unless there should be some revival in business, 
the probability of which is purely conjectural, the entire 
immediate less involved in this proposed reduction in rates 
would be taken from the net earnings of the railroads. 

In making this reduction the railroads are relying upon 
the public for effective aid in bringing ‘about the necessary 
reduction in labor and other costs of transportation, and are 
hoping for the co-operation of labor itself to that end. They 
have taken the first step in relieving existing business de- 
pression, and have given an earnest of their fixed purpose 
to reduce rates and to relieve at the earliest practicable 
moment, as far as reasonably possible, the transportation 
burden on the public. 


Congress at Work 


The Senate has before it the Railroad Relief Bill and the 
Newberry case. A vote should be taken before adjourn- 
ment to sustain or reject the charges against Senator New- 
berry of illegalities in the conduct of his election campaign 
and so to confirm or expel him. Committees of the Senate 
are at work on the permanent tariff bill, on the Haiti in- 
vestigation (the committee sails for Haiti on November 19), 
on Alaska (it is proposed to more fully develop that terri- 
tory), and on Senator Watson’s charges against the officers 
of the A. E. F. The House is considering the Maternity 
Bill. The Tax Revision Bill is still in conference. The spe- 
cial session may continue to the very eve of the regular ses- 
sion, which begins December 5. 





Diaz Honored 


That was a charming ceremony at the New Willard Hotel] 
in Washington the other day, when General Diaz, the Ital- 
ian hero, was adopted into the Crow Nation and made one 
of its great chiefs. In fact, he received the name of Chief 
Plenty Coups from Chief Plenty Coups himself, the supreme 
big-wig of the Crows. 

First a symbolic “Dance of Adoption” was executed by 
old Plenty Coups and three other chiefs; next three songs 
by the same—the “War Song,” the “Song of Victory,” and 
the “Home Song”; after that the formal investiture, when 
Diaz was clothed in the costume of a Crow warrior, includ- 
ing such additaments as a necklace of shark’s teeth. Then 
formal speeches by Indian Plenty Coups and Italian Plenty 
Coups. Finally the immemorial pipe and a general pow- 
wow. Italian Plenty Coups said that the great ambition of 
his life was now realized, for his favorite reading when a 
boy was the Leatherstocking Tales, and he had conceived 
therefrom an unbounded admiration of the American Indian 
and a wish to be one. He added (it seems to us rather tact- 
lessly) that Christopher Columbus was his ancestor. Indian 
Plenty Coups was too polite to discover his sentiments on 
that head. [We filched most of the above from the New 
York Times.] 


A Chapel for Princeton 

Not the least important news of the week, in our opinion, 
is the announcement that Princeton is to build a beautiful 
new college chapel (to replace Marquand Chapel, burned 
down two years ago), after plans by the great Cram. The 
exterior will be reminiscent of Carlisle and of the lovely 
Augustinian Church at Guisborough in Yorkshire; the in- 
terior will recall Exeter. The proportions will be about the 
same as those of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge. Only 
quarried stone will be used in the construction. The Rogers 
quadrangle and tower at Yale, just completed, and this an- 
nouncement, encourage us to hope that a new architectural 
era has begun for our universities. If our millionaires would 
have their ashes smell sweet and blossom, let them give 
largely for such construction, which should go far to offset 
the effect of the movies. We hear that all Princeton goes 
to the movies every night. 


Things Are Looking Up 


The action of Congress in reviving the War Finance Cor- 
poration for benefiting through credits the agricultural and 
stock-raising interests, seems to have justified itself. Mr. 
Meyer, managing director of that corporation, returning 
to Washington from a visit to the Middle West, says: 
“There has been a remarkable improvement in the livestock 
situation, and the demoralization that existed a short time 
ago has been ended.” 


The survey of October published by the Federal Reserve 
Board contains the following: 


Marketing of agricultural products has proceeded rap- 
idly during the month of October. This has had a 
beneficial influence in stimulating the activity of impor- 
tant lines of industry and trade. The higher prices real- 
ized by the farmer for tobacco and cotton, and from heavy 
sales abroad of cereals, have given him ready cash and have 
brought him into the market for purchases of seasonable 
goods, with corresponding benefit to trade in the producing 
regions. ; 

Improved collections and the reduction of outstanding 
foan accounts have followed in the train of this renewed 
activity. The beginnings of improvement are noticeable, 
even in portions of the country such as some of the South- 
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For Great Britain, 80,000 tons. 

For Japan, 48,000 tons. 

The construction holiday applies in full only to capital 
ships. Cruisers seventeen years of age, destroyers, flotilla 
leaders and submarines twelve years of age (reckoning from 
date of completion), may be replaced, provided that in each 
case the standard maximum tonnage of the class is not ex- 
ceeded. And in all classes, where the total tonnage is short 
of the standard allowance, construction is permitted up to 
that allowance (in the case of capital ships, of course, the 
allowance is filled). 
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International 
Baron Takahashi, the new Premier of Japan 


Guns of calibre greater than 8-inch shall not be mounted 
on replacement auxiliary combatant surface craft. 

“Owing to the fact that naval aircraft may be readily 
adapted from special types of commercial aircraft, it is not 
now considered practicable to prescribe limits for naval air- 
craft.” 

The signatories are not to dispose of combatant vessels of 
any class in such a manner that they later may become 
combatant vessels in other navies. They will bind them- 
selves not to acquire combatant vessels from any foreign 
source. No combatant craft shall be constructed for foreign 
account within the jurisdictions of the signatories. 

“As the importance of the merchant marine is in inverse 
ratio to the size of naval armaments, regulations must be 
provided to govern its conversion features for war purposes.” 


Our comment in connection with the above must be of the 
briefest. We have italicized words and passages which 
call for remark. 

Our sacrifice does not seem so extraordinary in compari- 
son with Britain’s when the superiority of the Hoods is 
taken into account. 

We do not quite understand about some of the exempted 
craft. “Existing monitors” would seem to imply that that 
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type is to become extinct. We doubt that is meant. But, 
if so, we shall regret it less than we do the dodo. “Vessels 
readily convertible from merchant vessels.”—-We suppose 
the authors of the proposal (whose English leaves much to 
be desired) mean: “Vessels of types to which merchant 
vessels are easily converted.” Even so, the expression js 
extremely vague. In its last paragraph, the proposal states 
that “regulations must be provided to govern conversion of 
merchant vessels for war purposes.” This is a very impor- 
tant matter. We suggest in this connection very specific 
provisions as to manufacture of ordnance—an aspect of 
armament strangely sidestepped by the proposal. 

The consideration of the strengths of the navies of 
France and Italy by the Conference becomes a very serious 
affair because of the greater relative importance of these 
navies through reduction of the greater navies. Other 
navies, as those of Spain and certain South American coun- 
tries, may have to be considered also. 

For reasons stated it is thought by our naval experts 
impracticable to prescribe limits for aircraft. Whereupon 
we have some observations to make. Upon the first reading 
of Secretary Hughes’s speech, we were smitten with amaze- 
ment and filled with delight, as was the audience in Conti- 
nental Memorial Hall. But consideration, creeping in, much 
reduced our satisfaction. We were rejoiced about the capi- 
tal ship, for we have long felt that spending money on 
capital ships was the same as throwing it into the Ditch, 
capital ships having been rendered obsolescent (soon doubt- 
less to be made obsolete) by aircraft. But why does the 
proposal (the reason given does not satisfy us) shun the 
most important of considerations—how to curb if not de- 
stroy the menace of aircraft? Why is no suggestion offered 
towards reduction of ordnance competition? Why is nothing 
said about taking order to banish poison gas and aerial 
bombs from warfare? Why should the allowances of sub- 
marines be so large? Why, indeed, should it not be pro- 
posed to ban altogether the infamous submarine? 

We suppose the answer is obvious and sufficient: that 
these reforms could only be achieved after prolonged dis- 
cussion, whereas it was felt (and so it has turned out) that, 
if it were “put up” to them properly, all hands would agree 
to chuck the capital ship at once as an intolerable expense 
and of very doubtful utility. 

Japan and Britain have accepted the proposal “in princi- 
ple.” Japan, it is said, would like to be allowed a capital 
ship strength 70 instead of 60 per cent. of that of Britain 
and that of the United States. Japan may have something 
to say about fortifications on Pacific isles. Britain would 
like a larger cruiser allowance for guarding her long sea 
lanes, and would like the submarine allowances cut down. 


‘The proposal is likely to undergo many minor changes be- 


fore it becomes an agreement. But an agreement little, if 
any, weaker than the proposal offered, seems assured. 
After all, Mr. Balfour’s emotions on listening to Mr. 
Hughes’s speech were justified: 

“T count myself among the fortunate of the earth in that 1 
was present, and to that extent had a share in the proceed- 
ings of last Saturday. They were memorable, indeed. 1! 
listened to a speech which I thought eloquent, appropriate, 
in every way a fitting prelude to the work of the Conference 
which was about to open or which, indeed, had been opened 
by the President, without supposing that anything very 
dramatic lay behind. And suddenly I became aware, as I 
suppose all present became aware, that they were assisting 
not merely at an eloquent and admirable speech, but at a 
great historical event. It was led up with such art. The 
transition seemed so natural that when the blow fell, when 
the speaker uttered the memorable words which have now 
gone round and found echo in every quarter of the civilized 
world, it came as a shock of profound surprise; it excited 
the sort of emotions we have when some wholly new event 
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springs into view, and we felt that a new chapter in the 
history of world reconstruction had been warily opened.” 


China 
On Wednesday the Chinese delegation submitted to the 
Conference ten general principles “which, in their opinion, 
should guide the Conference in the determinations which it 
is to make” concerning China. We must postpone to the 
next issue discussion of these principles; by which time we 
shall know the reaction to them of the other delegates. 


The British Empire 


Lloyd George’s Guildhall Speech 


LOYD GEORGE’S speech at the Guildhall on the 
L 9th at the banquet given by the new Lord Mayor, 
was one of his most charming efforts. It is by this quality 
of charm in address, in speech, that Lloyd George has been 
able to retain power so long. 

Of the economic situation in Britain the Premier said tv 
the banqueters: “I believe from all accounts given to me, 
that we have seen the worst. I believe the force of the 
cyclone has been spent. We have been in the trough of the 
wave. The ship has not been waterlogged. I can detect 
signs that it is beginning to climb the ascending wave— 
that there is a slight upward slant in the ship. It may 
come slowly, but it is coming all right. 

“The foundations of our credit are solid and uncracked. 
.. . We never rushed into the foolish policy of inflation of 
our currency. 

“You know with what dizzy results that policy has been 
followed in other lands. They mortgaged the future with 
usurious rates of compound interest. They have been 
driving at high speed to insolvency. 

“We in this country honestly faced our burdens. We 
paid our way, and if we appear to be suffering worse than 
others for the moment it is because we elected to take our 
punishment when it was due, instead of postponing it until 
the penalty became severe beyond endurance. 

“IT think our reward is coming. It is coming; it is per- 
haps crawling, but when you see anything coming at a dis- 
tance it always looks as if it were crawling. [Laughter.] 
But the soundness of our commercial and industrial and 
financial policy has been indicated. 

“Our exports in October were better than they had been 
since the month of March. Orders are beginning to flow 
in from a deluged land and the blue sky is beginning to 
emerge. And in that connection let me say one word—the 
Washington Conference is like a rainbow across the sky. 
Why? Because without the assurance of peace business 
will never be restored, and the Conference comes none too 
soon.” 

Quite true, we think; but the manner is even more im- 
portant than the matter. Set down in cold print, Lloyd 
George’s style of familiar discourse on great themes is 
seen to have almost every fault against which the rhetor- 
ician warns; especially, the metaphors are apt to be in- 
choate. But it smacks of authentic genius and breathes a 
charming personality. 


The Irish Negotiations 


The Irish negotiations seem to be making no headway. 
Ulster is unfriendly to the proposition of a dominion status 
for a united Ireland, involving an all-Ireland Parliament, 
even though she should have equal representation with 
South Ireland in the upper house of that Parliament, 
though she should be allowed a provincial Parliament with 
extensive reserved powers, though other important safe- 
guards should be conceded, and though she should be per- 
mitted to keep the counties of Tyrone and Fermanagh, in 
which there is a slight Catholic majority. Belfast is hardly 
to be blamed for holding out for the best terms obtainable, 
even as Dublin has done. 
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Curzon Replies to Chicherin 


The reader will recall that note of several weeks ago in 
which Lord Curzon charged the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment with violations of those clauses of the Russo-British 
trade agreement under which the Soviet Government en- 
gages to refrain from anti-British propaganda and other 
activities in the East. Chicherin, the Bolshevist Foreign 
Commissar, replied, alleging that the British charges 
were based on false documents. Lord Curzon has replied to 
the effect that Chicherin says “the thing that is not” 
(“quibbling” is the noble lord’s euphemism). 


A Number of Things 


HE Spaniards continue to recover ground from the in- 
T surgent tribesmen of the Spanish Zone of Morocco; 
but very, very slowly. 

* * * 

An Associated Press report states that “after four months 
of work” the American Relief Administration is “now actu- 
ally feeding only about 300,000 children, and the winter 
transport problems promise to increase the difficulty of 
reaching 1,000,000 hungry children, as originally planned.” 
Mr. Goodrich, one-time Governor of Indiana, who has been 
making a special investigation for Mr. Hoover, reports that 
“the Russian Soviet officials everywhere are assisting the 
Relief Administration, and what few obstacles exist are due 
to unintentional inefficiency.” 

*” * * 


According to a Riga dispatch, an attempt to assassinate 
Chicherin, the Bolshevist Foreign Commissar, was made the 
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other day by a Menshevist, who declared he was acting 
under party orders. Some 3000 persons were arrested in 
consequence, says the report. 

* * 

Baron Takahashi, Minister of Finance in the Hara Cabi- 
net, has been appointed Japanese Premier. No change is 
made in the personnel of the Cabinet. Takahashi remains 
Minister of Finance. Like Hara, he is a moderate Liberal. 
He is completely in sympathy with Hara’s policies, so that 
happily no modification is required of the instructions to 
the delegation at Washington. Takahashi is a distinguished 
financier, and as such especially favors a non-aggressive 
policy toward China. Henry W. BUNN 
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Social Reform 


By W. S. 


{The author of the following article, who is connected with 
the editorial department of the Boston Herald, came into inti- 
mate contact with Urbain Ledoux and had a number of frank 
discussions with him on the philosophical aspects of his cam- 
paign.] 


\ ) y HILE Mr. R. M. Lovett’s prismatic sketch of 
“Urbain Ledoux—Prophet” in a recent number 
of the New Republic effectively exercises the 
emotions and is a testimonial to the author’s sympathetic 
heart, it unfortunately reveals only one phase, and that 
superficial, of a personality which is extraordinarily com- 
plex even in these days when every other man is suspected 
of having at least a little complex of his own. Although 
the blend of traits which is Ledoux has, no doubt, never 
been duplicated, the man is faintly suggestive of a minor 
Elbert Hubbard. There is the same suave, ingratiating, 
almost oily manner remindful of the old-time patent medi- 
cine faker; a similar gift of words and dexterity of phrase; 
both are vendors of an intellectual panacea warranted to 
cure every social ill; and, above all, both are born pub- 
licity experts. Nor are they physically dissimilar. Each 
possesses the smooth shaven, full-jowled, mobile face by 
tradition characteristic of actors, Senators, and revivalists, 
a broad-shouldered, well-nourished body; and if the Fra’s 
hair was slightly the longer, Ledoux boasts the more ex- 
pansive paunch. Neither underrated the importance of 
properly dressing their parts. 

Before any just estimate of Ledoux’s activities on behalf 
of the unemployed can be formed, one fact, obviously over- 
looked by Mr. Lovett, and perhaps not generally known, 
should be thoroughly understood. The primary purpose 
of his recent campaigns both in Boston and in New York 
is not, as he frankly admits, to relieve the jobless but to 
further the interests of a certain pantheistic cult to which 
he is devoting his life. In spite of the popular impression, 
the down-and-outers, as such, are no more to him than any 
other class. They are merely, in his own words, the most 
convenient bridge “into the hearts of the wealthy and in- 
fluential”: a carefully considered point of least resistance 
into which he hopes to insert a lever which will crack the 
shell of indifference so far impregnable to his fellow 
mystics. The practical result of this attitude is, naturally, 
a total lack of interest in securing permanently improved 
conditions, and a firm determination to make his methods 
spectacular enough to win interviews with those who can 
help his cause, and display headlines in the newspapers. 
Apart from the fact that these tactics are somewhat un- 
fair to the mass of the worthy unemployed, who naturally 
resent exploitation, it is at least questionable whether 
meddling with social dynamite is advisable at this time. 

Ledoux’s last day in Boston serves as an illustration of 
this indifference to results. The auction sales on the Com- 
mon had been eliminated because of hostility on the part of 
local labor leaders and because the “prophet,” with his 
intuitive sense of news values, had realized that the stunt 
was growing stale. After an inconclusive conference with 
Mayor Peters and the heads of several municipal charitable 
organizations at City Hall early in the afternoon, he hur- 
ried back to report the results to his followers at the 
“Hotel Jobless.” The large front room, naked except for 
a rackety piano, was half-filled with nondescripts who were 
milling about in an unholy atmosphere sodden with cheap 
tobacco smoke and the acrid smell of unwashed bodies. 
There was no common quality except discouragement in 
the black, white, mongrel yellow, and bastard brown faces. 

Jumping to the platform under the large show window 
opening on Howard Street, Ledoux began the meeting with 
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and Notoriety 


Griscom 


his usual order to “smile and let the sunlight into your 
lives,” and at once launched into a wordy and rather im- 
aginary account of the promised relief he had won for 
them. When he finished there was no response. It was 
evident that they neither understood nor were interested in 
what he had been saying. Ledoux was silent a moment, 
plainly disgusted. Then his expression changed, and he 
remarked slowly, as if dismissing the whole affair, “Well, 
boys, you’ve been the instrument of doing great things”; 
and went on to announce that he was going away that 
night. Even that brought no sign of regret or affection, 
and he turned to discuss his plans for the invasion of New 
York with the waiting reporters. 

Later in the evening he telephoned every newspaper in 
the city to send a man to the hotel where he lived (it was 
not the “Jobless”) for an important statement he was 
going to issue. “The public are anxious to learn how the 
job was financed,” he said. “I did it on a donation of 
$500. It’s all gone except one dollar and ninety-two, no, 
ninety-three cents,” emptying his pockets on a table, “but 
I’ve been successful, and the heart of Boston has been 
changed.” While $1.93 was probably the extent of his im- 
mediate cash reserve, it was equally certain that “the 
heart of Boston” was doing business in exactly the same 
old way. The unemployed still slept on the Common, and 
even the uncertain meal a day which had been provided 
under the stimulation of Ledoux’s personality and cash 
was morally certain to peter out after his departure; but 
as far as he was concerned, with the story of the slave 
sales spreading his name from coast to coast, the cam- 
paign had concluded triumphantly. 

On the other hand, if his work here ended in futility, 
and if the complaints of the police and the city missions 
that he was attracting large numbers of habitual bums 
from all parts of the East were justified, he has one trait 
which lifts him from the class of the ordinary notoriety 
seeker, and even lends a certain sympathy to his efforts. 
That is his honest contempt for money. He is no cheap 
grafter. It was curious to watch the attitude of the 
newspaper men who were assigned to cover Ledoux grad- 
vally change from cynical suspicion to something approach- 
ing tolerance. Almost without exception, they began with 
the assumption that he was “on the make” and searched, 
unsuccessfully, for any possible source of graft. Then they 
gradually fell under the spell of his undoubted personal 
charm and when one old headquarters man finally re- 
marked, “He may be cookoo, all right, but he’s no crook,” 
there was general agreement. 

It is understood that Ledoux is a follower of Abdul Bahai. 
His beliefs, as explained to the writer one evening, seemed 
to be a fusion of the tenets of that cult and theosophy. 
He is fond of telling about the four planes in which hu- 
manity is situated—the physical, the mental, the spiritual, 
and the Fourth Dimensional Plane. He himself, as he 
admits, has reached the last named, “although it requires 
more skill and effort to achieve that than to become a great 
musician.” He said, too, that he was in constant touch 
with the “Universal Consciousness.” “You know, of course, 
that thought travels at the rate of 750,000 miles a second? 
Well, seven years ago the ‘Universal Consciousness’ told me 
every detail of what is happening to me today,” and he 
went on to reveal that his mission was to “change human 
nature.” It was suggested that that was a rather large 
contract, but he insisted that it could and would be done, 
if not in fifty, then in a hundred years. 

Urbain Ledoux may be a poet, a musician, a mystic, but 
he is not a prophet—of labor. 
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The Musical Season Under Way 


At the Metropolitan—Frieda Hempel Sings for The Children’s Village 
By Charles Henry Meltzer 


strange fact that a great New York opera house, built 

with the money of Americans, to please Americans, 
should have reopened in conditions such as those which 
marked the beginning of the season at the Metropolitan a 
week ago. For all the significance, of an artistic kind, the 
opening had to the average: American, the event might 
have occurred in some Italian city. The work selected for 
performance on the occasion was “Traviata,” a typical ex- 
ample of Italianism. The three principals concerned were 
all Italian. The management, the conductor, and the lan- 
guage sung were 


|: years to come we may look back with wonder to the 


Now that Caruso is no longer here to thrill us with his ; 
tones, the Metropolitan will have to readjust itself to a 
new state of things. It might do wisely to appeal more than 
in former years to that great public which is hungry to 
hear opera, but which is not wealthy. “Grand” opera might 
be an uplifting influence. But it can hardly be that at the 
uplifted prices. The cost of standing room was far too 
high already. And the new charge may be objected to by 
many. Some day—and, I believe, in the near future—we 
shall be privileged to have a really popular and fair-priced 
lyric theatre. With fewer stars, maybe, than at the 





equally Italian. 
Americans, ho w- 
ever, paid to hear 
the agreeable 
tones produced by 
Galli-Curci, Gigli, 
de Luca, and the 
rest. Some hun- 
dreds paid three 
dollars, plus the 
war tax, to stand 
up and listen. 
Shorn though it 
was of a now van- 
ished spell—the 
voice of the re- 
gretted and long 
popular Caruso— 
the opening drew 
as great a crowd 
as ever. There 
was little to ex- 
cite one in the 
opera or, except 
now and then, in 
the achievements 
of its interpre- 
ters. But the performance as a whole was quite content- 
ing. And what was lacking in sensational forms of artis- 
try was well atoned for by a good all-round performance. 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza did not rack his brains much to ar- 
range some of the other bills presented in the first week of 
his fourteenth New York season. We had another taste 
of “Lohengrin” (in English), with Florence Easton, Mar- 
garete Matzenauer, Clarence Whitehill, and Sembach in 
the five more important réles; “Lucia,” with Galli-Curci as 
the heroine; “Tosca,” with Geraldine Farrar in the title- 
part, and the unrivalled Scotti as the sadic Scarpia; 
“Faust,” as a Saturday night offering, wilh Florence 
Easton, Chamlee, Rothier, and de Luca. On Saturday after- 
noon, taking time well by the forelock, the management 
produced “Die Todte Stadt,” of the young Viennese, Korn- 
gold—in German. Of this I shall say more another day. 
The impression left on most minds by the first five or 
six performances was more than pleasing. Not quite as 
deep, perhaps, as in some bygone years. But good enough 
to make us hope that, five months hence, the season will 
have done our opera credit in more ways than one. The 
chief addition to the singers at the Metropolitan so far 
heard is Mme. Galli-Curci. Her merits and her flaws have 
been familiar to New York for several seasons. When at 
its best her voice is liquid as a lark’s. But it is not a very 
strong or brilliant voice, and its possessor sometimes flats. 


j — al 





House built by boys of The Children’s Village 


with a company 
as good and even 
better than one 
finds in most big 
opera houses in 
Europe. There 
have been echoes 
for some time 
past of new ef- 
forts to encourage 
lyric drama, and 
incidentally a na- 
tional school of 
opera. They are 
dreaming, plan- 
ning, working in 
Chicago and in 
many other cities. 

One of the most 
fascinating and 
successful func- 
tions of the pres- 
ent season was 
the song recital 
given by Frieda 
Hempel, the fa- 
vorite soprano, at 
Carnegie Hall for the benefit of The Children’s Village, 
an institution founded, under the name of the New York 
Juvenile Asylum, about seventy years ago, as a model 
school for the reform and training upon human lines of 
delinquent children. The purposes of this charity might 
of themselves have enlisted sympathy. The codperation of 
Mme. Hempel did wonders to give concrete shape to the 
expression of that sympathy. At the recital in question 
Mme. Hempel (who was in perfect voice) sang many songs, 
ranging in style from the “Deh vieni non tardar” of Mo- 
zart to four eloquent examples of Grieg, the well-known 
“Carnival of Venice” air with variations of Benedict, a 
group of old-fashioned and lovely melodies by Farley, 
Reger, and others, and ending with a vocal arrangement of 
the “Blue Danube” waltz. 

One of the great moments of the evening came with Mme. 
Hempel’s singing of the long popular “By the Waters of 
Minnetonka.” Another, which earned two encores, was her 
interpretation of Farley’s witching song, “The Night 
Wind.” Mr. Coenrad Van Bos assisted Mme. Hempel at 
the piano. with his accustomed skill, and the net result of 
the recital was the addition of $7,000 to the treasury of 
The Children’s Village. 

Among other concerts of the week that deserve mention 
here were the recitals of John Powell, Francis Rogers, and 
Reinald Werrenrath, which won them new admirers. 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


Firty YEARS A JOURNALIST, by Mel- 
ville E. Stone. Doubleday, Page. 


Lively recollections of men and 
events by the man who built up the 
Associated Press. 


THE BriARY-BusH, a novel by Floyd 
Dell. Knopf. 


Not that I’d say a word to preju- 
dice the radicals against this book, 
but it’s about marriage, and does 
not end unhappily. 


PLUM PuDDING, by Christopher 
Morley. Doubleday, Page. 


A pleasant book of essays about 
books and eating-places and other 
odder things. Appropriate and 
charming illustrations by Walter 
Jack Duncan. 





Paris DAYS AND LONDON NIGHTs, by 
Alice and Milton Snyder. Dut- 
ton. 


Letters written in 1918 between 


,an American newspaper man in 
London and his wife in Paris. 


More Trivia, by Logan Pearsall 
Smith. Harcourt, Brace. 


Fables—or epigrams. As the old 
lady complained of the dictionary, 
the stories in this book are very 
short. 











| was many a year «go when I 
clipped “Richard Cory” from a 
paper or magazine, remarking to my- 
self, “Here is a poem!” And now, since 
the verses appear in the newly pub- 
lished “Collected Poems” (Macmillan) 
of Edwin Arlington Robinson, they 
may be reprinted again: 


RICHARD CORY 


Whenever Richard Cory went down town. 
We people on the pavement looked at 
him; 
He was a gentleman from sole to crown, 
Clean favored, and imperially slim. 


And he was always quietly arrayed, 
And he was always human when he 


talked ; 
But still he fluttered pulses when he said, 
“Good morning,” and he glittered when 
he walked. 


And he was rich—yes, richer than a king— 
And admirably schooled in every grace; 
In fine, we thought that he was everything 
To make us wish that we were in his 
place. 


So on we worked, and waited for the light, 
And went without the meat, and cursed 
the bread; 
And Richard Cory, one calm summer night, 
Went home and put a bullet through his 
head. 


Sweet and soothing are the uses of 
satire. Max Beerbohm laughs genially 
and merrily at the Russians whom he 
reads “in the original Gibrisch.” , The 
South Seas are sentimentalized about, 
and spoiled for the prospective trav- 
eler, until Dr. Traprock blows up the 
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whole South Sea school and clears the 
air with “The Cruise of the Kawa.” 
Christopher Morley, in his new book, 
riddles with gentle sarcasm the “Salute 
to Evelyn Scott” utterance of Sinclair 
Lewis—perhaps, if we except the blurb 
on the cover of “Three Soldiers,” the 
silliest single remark about a book for 
the past year. The Cubist English em- 
ployed in “Erik Dorn” is treated seri- 
ously by critics and discussed fever- 
ishly by flappers, until Don Marquis 
turns ridicule upon it and shovts it full 
of holes, in his recent skit, “A Modern 
Heroine.” And now comes a gentle- 
man in the Boston Globe who speaks of 
spending a pleasant autumn evening, 
with a pipe and plenty of tobacco, sit- 
ting before an open fire, and reading 


“some magnificent tale—say ‘Three 
Soldiers’ by Dos Passos.” That would 
indeed be a merry evening! And the 


next day we can imagine the writer in 
the Globe would say, “This is a fine, 
bright, November day! What shall we 
do for pleasure? Ah, I have it! We'll 
get into the ambulance and ride down 
and spend the morning at the morgue.” 


Five authors, on a hot August day, 
are relating the plots of the Christ- 
mas stories they are writing. This is 
in Christopher Morley’s “Plum Pud- 
ding” (Doubleday). Here is one of the 
plots: 

“Big New York department store. 
Beautiful dark-haired salesgirl at the 
silk stocking counter. Her slender 
form trembles with fatigue, but she 
greets all customers with a brave, 
sweet courtesy. Awful crush, every 
one buying silk stockings. Kindly 
floorwalker, sees she is overtaxed, sug- 
gests she leave early. Dark girl re- 
fuses: says she must be faithful to the 
Christmas spirit; moreover she daren’t 
face the evening battle on the subway. 
Handsome man comes to the counter 


to buy. Suddenly a scream, a thud, 
horrified outcries. Hold back the 
crowd! Call a physician! No good; 


handsome man, dead, murdered. Dark- 
haired girl, still holding the fatal hat- 
pin, taken in custody, crying hysteri- 
cally, ‘When he gave me his name I 
couldn’t help it. He’s the one who has 
caused all the trouble!’ Floorwalker 
reverently covers the body with a 
cloth, then looks at the name on the 
sales slip. ‘Gosh,’ he cries, aghast, ‘it’s 
Coles Phillips!’ ” 


A great many books are written 
about Japan, and a reader need not be 
blasé if he picks up a new one with 
little hope of finding anything novel or 
entertaining. So it was with some 
surprise, at the end of a long evening 
with new books, that I found myself 
reading Julian Street’s “Mysterious 
Japan” (Doubleday) with increasing 
pleasure and amusement. Mr. Street’s 
book is easy reading; it is sympathetic, 
humorous. He discusses the costumes 
and the earthquakes; the peculiar Or- 
iental mind; the women of Japan; the 
national drink and the mild and re- 
fined intoxication it causes—a good 
story, here, about the polite Japanese 
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saké drinker and his gift of the rice- 


ball; about geishas and about states- 
men. 


There is a chapter cn sea-supersti- 
tions (it is called “Not in the Al- 
manac”) in H. M. Tomlinson’s “Lon- 
don River” (Knopf) and naturally it 
is one of the most fascinating in that 
thoroughly attractive book. The writer 
speaks of a ship’s doctor: “When he 
is home again we go to the British 
Museum. He always takes me there. 
It is one of his weaknesses. I invited 
him, when last we were there, to let us 
search out a certain exhibit about which 
curious stories are whispered. ‘No you 
don’t,’ he exclaimed peremptorily. He 
gave me no argument, but I gathered 
that it is very well to be funny about 
such coincidences, yet that one never 
certainly knows, and that it is better 
to regard the unexplored dark with a 
well-simulated respect till one can see 
through it.” Mr. Tomlinson certainly 
arouses my curiosity. What were the 
“curious stories” about the exhibit in 
the Museum? But he leaves me in the 
dark. 


In making his choice for “Selected 
Stories from Kipling” (Doubleday) 
William Lyon Phelps has taken one of 
the best of the stories of England, “An 
Habitation Enforced”; that best of 
dream stories, “The Brushwood Boy”; 
the best of his animal stories, “Rikki- 
Tikki-Tavi”’; two of the finest of the 
“Soldiers Three” series, “The Courting 
of Dinah Shadd” and “The Incarna- 
tion of Krishna Mulvaney”; the best 
of the stories of the relations between 
Englishmen and the natives of India, 
“Without Benefit of Clergy”; the best 
of all his stories about boys, “The 
Drums of the Fore and Aft,” and what 
many critics would say is the best of 
all Kipling stories, “The Man Who 
Would Be King.” There are still 
others—the total number is thirteen— 
but the ones I have named show that 
this book is indeed the cream of Kip-. 
ling. The choice is beyond praise. We 
must all miss something, and I miss 
the finest of his horror stories, “The 
Mark of the Beast.” No better essay 
on Kipling has been written than Mr. 
Phelps’s introduction to this book. In 
one place he points out that Kipling is 
always well ahead of the fashion. 
“Had he written ‘They’ in 1919 he 
would have been in the mode. But at 
the time he wrote it he was doing 
pioneer work. In other words, he is al- 
ways original.” 


Walter George Bell’s “More About 
Unknown London” (Lane) is sure to 
attract the reader who loves to explore 
old corners of the city as well as the 
antiquarian and literary historian. 
Anne Boleyn’s letter from the Tower to 
Henry VIII is reproduced in facsimile, 
and discussed. Here are pictures of 
Oliver Goldsmith’s last home, a chap- 
ter on the cries of old London, stories 
from old tombstones, and a dozen other 
chapters by the author of four books of 
great interest, all about the same city. 
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Book Reviews 


Mr. Russell in Quest of 
the Mind 


THe ANALYSIS OF MIND. By Bertrand 
Russell. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 


R. RUSSELL’S present volume is 

complementary to his Lowell Lec- 
tures of 1914 on “Our Knowledge of 
the External World as a Field for 
Scientific Methods in Philosophy.” He 
applies a similar type of analysis to 
what an older phraseology would have 
called the inner world; he inquires 
what, if anything, there is in our ex- 
perience that can be described as 
“mental” or “physical,” and how it is 
related to physical objects. In dealing 
with these questions Mr. Russell re- 
views a number of more or less new 
theories, about most of which con- 
troversy has of late furiously raged in 
British and American philosophy and 
psychology. Among these are James’s 
denial that “consciousness” exists; the 
American form of neorealism which has 
developed, in part, out of James’s later 
doctrine; behavioristic psychology; 
psycho-analysis; and Semon’s concep- 
tion of organic memory. Part of each 
of these Mr. Russell rejects, part he 
retains and combines with the others 
into an essentially novel synthesis, 
which seems to him the legitimate 
residual outcome of contemporary re- 
flection on the problems with which he 
is concerned. 

His principal contention is that “the 
distinction between mind and body is 
not so fundamental as is commonly 
supposed,” that, indeed, the sharp divi- 
sion of all things into “mental” and 
“physical” cannot be allowed “as meta- 
physically valid.” Mind and matter 
are, as James maintained, merely va- 
rieties of a single “neutral stuff” out 
of which the world as we know it is 
constructed; and they are not even mu- 
tually exclusive varieties, for “the phy- 
sical and the psychical can overlap.” 
The book is thus one of the manifesta- 
tions of a tendency much in fashion in 
the philosophy of the time—the tend- 
ency to blur, if not to obliterate, the 
traditional psycho-physical dualism. 
The contention is manifestly important 
if true. But the reasonings by which 
Mr. Russell supports it seem to the 
present reviewer to leave a good deal 
to be desired, with respect both to ade- 
quacy and to consistency. 

One side of the argument for the 
merging of the physical and the psy- 
chical consists in the elimination, as 
simply non-existent, of certain supposed 
realities which, if they did exist, would 
doubtless be describable as “mental.” 
“Consciousness,” in the sense which the 
word had in James’s famous essay, is 
rejected, chiefly for the reasons given 
by James; the psychical “subject” is 
pronounced “a logical fiction, like ma- 
thematical points;” and even the notion 
of “mental activity,” to which some of 
the English neo-realists have clung, is 


dismissed as corresponding to nothing 
that can be found in experience. All 
the entities previously classed as men- 
tal are either imaginary or are reduc- 
ible to “content,” which in the last an- 
alysis “consists wholly of sensations 
and images.” Is there, however, any- 
thing irreducibly non-physical about 
even these? 

Mr. Russell’s answer to this question 
is based upon a conception of the na- 
ture of a “physical object” which was 
outlined in the Lowell Lectures, but is 
amplified here. Common sense, and 
some realistic philosophers, assume that 
when (for example) several persons 
look at what is called a round table, 
there is one “real table,” which is not 
strictly identical in shape and texture 
with the perceived tables of the ob- 
servers, and is at a place other than 
the places occupied by the observers; 
but that this central table is the com- 
mon cause of all their differing per- 
ceptions, the differences being explained 
mainly by the laws of optics. This 
view Mr. Russell rejects; though nat- 
ural “it was mistaken to regard the 
‘real’ table as the common cause of all 
the appearances,” since “the notion of 
‘cause’ is not so reliable as to allow us 
to infer the existence of something that, 
by its very nature, can never be ob- 
served.” For Mr. Russell the only 
“physical object” is simply the whole 
collection of so-called “appearances,” 
having diverse shapes and situated at 
the points occupied by the observers. 
There is no single “real object” over 
and above the appearances. An ap- 
pearance is “actually part” of the ob- 
ject, “in the sense in which a man is 
part of the human race,” and “the” 
object is nothing but the sum of these 
parts. This, so far, may sound like an 
almost Humian subjectivism. But Mr. 
Russell hastens to add that by “appear- 
ance” he does not “mean anything that 
must ‘appear’ to somebody;” he in- 
cludes under the term  unperceived 
“aspects” of the object—what would 
ordinarily be called its effects—at 
points where there do not happen to 
be any sentient observers. In fact, 
there must, it would seem, be an “ap- 
pearance” or “aspect” of every object 
at every point in space. In this way 
the table which I usually suppose to be 
in the middle of my room is distributed 
by Mr. Russell throughout the uni- 
verse; “parts” of it exist everywhere 
except (apparently) in the Ymiddle of 
my room. 

When the notion of a physical object 
has thus been broken un—or down—it 
becomes possible to regard sensations 
as “physical;” they are simply one 
species of those “apnearances” of which 
the material world is composed, and 
may therefore be described as the “in- 
tersection of mind and matter.” Thev 
are, specifically, that class of “aspects” 
of objects which exist at places where 
there are brains and nervous systems 
in living organisms. Unfortunately, 
this way of thinking is so little con- 
genial to the human mind that Mr. 
Russell himself appears unable to ad- 
here to it for even a few pages at a 
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time. We find him, for example, ex- 
plaining illusions and “irregular ap- 
pearances” as “due to the distorting 
effects of the medium intervening be- 
tween the object” and the place where 
the illusory appearance occurs, and ob- 
serving that “as we approach nearer to 
the object” these effects grow less. But 
such an explanation is obviously incon- 
sistent in more than one way with the 
proposed definition of a “physical ob- 
ject,” for (a) if that definition is ac- 
cepted, we can no longer speak of the 
“place where the object is.” It is, or 
rather its “parts” are, in innumerable 
places. (b) Consequently, no one “ap- 
pearance” can be “nearer to the object’”’ 
than another. If mankind were equal- 
ly, or even promiscuously, scattered 
through space, we should hardly speak 
of one man as “nearer to the human 
race” than another. (c) For like rea- 
sons, there can be no “intervening me- 
dium.” And (d) if there were, it is 
difficult to see how it could, on Mr. 
Russell’s principles, have any “distort- 
ing effects.” For if “the notion of 
‘cause’ is not so reliable” that we are 
entitled to use it to infer the existence 
of a “central” object as the cause of 
the occurrence and of the similarity of 
the appearances, how can it be used to 
prove the existence of a “distorting 
medium” as the cause of the difference 
in the appearances? If Mr. Russell is 
intentionally alternating here between 
his own conception of a physical object 
and that of common sense or ordinary 
physics, it must still be said that the 
shifts are very frequent, sudden, and 
insufficiently intimated to the reader; 
and that it is not apparent that the 
argument as a whole could proceed at 
all without the aid of these notions in- 
congruous with the author’s professed 
position. Yet it is upon these wavering 
reasonings that the identification of 
sensations with physical objects de- 
pends. 

“Images,” meanwhile, prove highly 
resistant even to Mr. Russell’s solvents. 
Far as he is disposed to go with the 
behaviorists, he finds wholly uncon- 
vineing their attempt to reduce images 
to some kind of bodily behavior. Nor 
will the argument which is supposed to 
give sensations a physical status serve 
here. A mental image, we are told, 
“cannot be thrust into the world of 
physics,” for it “contradicts all the 
usual physical laws.” It is to be “re- 
garded as an event in me, not as 
having that position in the orderly 
happenings of the public world that 
belongs to sensations.” Again: “images, 
which belong to psychology, are not 
included among the aspects which con- 
stitute a physieal thing or piece of 
matter.” The whole story about im- 
ages, as Mr. Russell tells it, is too 
complex to be adequately discussed 
here; but in the final outcome this class 
of “psychical” entities remains separ- 
ated by a tolerably wide gulf from 
“physical objects,” as the latter are 
conceived either by common sense or 
by Mr. Russell. 

The supposed unification of the two 
worlds, moreover, suddenly assumes at 
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the end the aspect of a reduction rather 
of the physical to the mental than of 
the mental to the physical, or of either 
to a genuinely “neutral” tertium quid. 
For the only “appearances” of matter 
which are empirically verifiable, Mr. 
Russell observes, are those given in 
sensation. Consequently, “physics, in 
so far as it is an empirical science, not 
a logical phantasy, is concerned with 
particulars of just the same sort as 
those which psychology considers under 
the name of sensations.” The curi- 
ously unstable equilibrium of Mr. Rus- 
sell’s doctrine, the tendency of his real- 
ism to topple upon the brink of ideal- 
ism, is: strikingly ilustrated by the 
concluding words of the volume: “All 
our data, both in physics and psychol- 
ogy, are subject to psychological causal 
laws; but physical causal laws, strictly 
speaking, can only be stated in terms 
of matter, which is both inferred and 
constructed, never a datum. In this 
respect psychology is nearer to what 
actually exists.” 
ARTHUR O. LOVEJOY 


Why American Settlers 
Came to Oregon 


OPENING A HIGHWAY TO THE PACIFIC, 
1838-1846. By James Christy Bell, Jr. 
New York: Longmans Green & Com- 
pany. 


HIS is one of the admirable series 

of Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law, edited by the faculty 
of Political Science of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The subject of the present 
essay is Oregon, at first glance most 
unpromising, not because it is lacking 
in interest (on the contrary it repre- 
sents one of the most dramatic periods 
in the history of the United States), 
but because it has been discussed so 
often and apparently so exhaustively 
that there did not seem to be anything 
left that might usefully be said. Dr. 
Bell discovered, however, vhat one 
angle, and that a very important one, 
had been overlooked. During the last 
half century and more, writers of 
greater or less judgment and impar- 
tiality have published their views as 
to how and when the Oregon country 
was discovered, as to the relations of 
British and American fur traders on 
the Columbia, as to the diplomatic con- 
troversy, and, above all, as to whether 
or not Marcus Whitman saved Oregon. 
Dr. Bell does not ignore these phases 
of his subject, but he studies them, not 
from the standpoint of exploration or 
fur-trading or diplomacy or ‘mission- 
ary enterprise, but rather from that 
of social and economic forces. His 
monograph deals with this one definite 
aspect of Western expansion—how, and 
above all why, American settlers came 
to Oregon. It takes up the “hopes and 
fears and ideas of a definite and, in its 
way, articulate group of the American 
community—that body of farmers and 
mechanics in whose families the tra- 


dition of westward migration was im- 


bedded through several generations 
after their first coming to the Vir- 
ginia mountains.” These pioneers 
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were sober, hard-headed, industrious 
people, fairly well-off in their homes 
along the Mississippi, but they were 
confronted with certain difficulties, the 
most serious of which was the lack of 
an adequate market for their produce. 
They must move somewhere. No spot 
in the midcontinental area seemed to 
offer a solution, but they saw, or be- 
lieved they saw, the answer to their 
dreams in far-off Oregon. This idea 
seized the imagination of a few pion- 
eers, who undertook to translate their 
desires into action. These pioneers 
“opened a road across the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific coast—the 
preface to territorial expansion—be- 
cause they wished to realize the bene- 
fits from its geographical position in 
opening a new market for agricul- 
tural produce, and because they could 
not await but must have a hand in 
making their own destiny. The agita- 
tion for expansion, however, soon out- 
ran the plan, became frantic, went off 
to war; the side-show as usual ait- 
tracted the crowd, and behold, the 
United States gained a continent be- 
fore its farmers won a stable market 
for their produce.” Dr. Bell has very 
cleverly and effectively marshalled the 
evidence in support of his thesis, evi- 
dence which had to be dug out of scat- 
tered and not easily accessible sources. 
Altogether his work is a contribution 
of real value to this history of Western 
expansion. 

Although Dr. Bell’s work is gener- 
ally quite accurate, one notes a few 
minor slips, particularly in connection 
with the fur trade. For instance, on 
page 18, and again on page 46, he says 
that the Hudson’s Bay Company, with 
a single exception, had never left the 
shores of Hudson Bay. His single ex- 
ception is no doubt Samuel Hearne, 
whose journal of his journey to the 
Coppermine has lately been repub- 
lished by the Champlain Society. He 
overlooks, however, the equally impor- 
tant journeys of Henry Kellsey to the 
Saskatchewan in 1690 and of Anthony 
Hendry to the upper waters of the same 
river in 1754-5. The statement at the 
foot of page 47 that the Hudson’s Bay 
Company “kept its rivers tightly closed 
to the goods of the Nor’westers” seems 
to conflict with the next sentence, “nor 
did the Hudson’s Bay Company ever 
try to enforce their monopoly against 
the Nor’westers.” The footnote to 
page 48, based upon the unreliable tes- 
timony of Beckles Willson’s “The Great 
Company,” is altogether inaccurate. 
Fort William (page 49) was built in 
1801, not 1813. The statement on the 
same page that “the Governor General 
of Canada, being friendly to the power- 
ful fur merchants of the Northwest 
Company who resided in his capital, 
refused military support to Lord Sel- 
kirk,” is searcely correct. The Gov- 
ernor General could hardly be ex- 
pected to sanction military support to 
a private individual engaged in a pri- 
vate enterprise. Nor did the fur mer- 
chants live in the then capital, which 
was Quebec. Their homes were for the 
most part in Montreal. 
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The Interchurch Commis- 
sion in the Lists Again 


PUBLIC OPINION AND THE STEEL Strike. 
The Commission of Inquiry of the 
Interchurch World Movement. 


‘oe Commission of Inquiry of the 
Interchurch World Movement which, 
in August, 1920, published the “Report 
on the Steel Strike of 1919,” has issued 
a supplementary report of the investi- 
gators, entitled “Public Opinion and 
The Steel Strike,” as a verifiaation of 
the previous report and an amplifica- 
tion of the indictment of the Steel Cor- 
poration and the associated companies, 
The investigators primarily responsible 
for the supplementary volume are 
George :‘Soule, David J. Saposs, Marion 
D. Savage, Robert Littell, M. K. Wise- 
heart, and Heber Blankenhorn, Secre- 
tary to the Commission. 

In this volume little is said of the 
demands of the strikers, or of the so- 
cial desirability of unionizing the steel 
workers, or of the policy of the Steel 
Corporation in this regard. Much is 
made of certain features of the strike, 
especially the employers’ use of spies, 
the unfriendliness of the Pittsburgh 
press, the unsympathetic attitude of 
the pulpit, the suppression of free 
speech and assembly, and numerous in- 
stances of brutality on the part of the 
local police, the State Constabulary, 
and the deputy sheriffs. The main 
thesis appears to be that because of a 
conspiracy of misrepresentation and 
silence on the part of the Steel Cor- 
poration and its friends, American 
public opinion is not yet informed as 
to the merits of the dispute or the 
measures that were taken to break the 
strike. 

Perhaps the most serious accusation 
brought against the employers is that, 
even in normal times, they have a sys- 
tem of espionage through which they 
obtain information about the men and 
keep in touch with everything of im- 
portance that goes on within and with- 
out the works. The “under-cover men,” 
it seems, are everywhere, even as mem- 
bers and officials in the unions, and 
their reports are considered in the 
hiring and the promotion of the men, 
and in their dismissal or blacklisting. 
But when a strike is on, the spies are 
very active, outside detective agencies 
are employed, and agencies that pro- 
vide professional strike-breakers—all 
of whom do what they can by means 
fair or foul to weaken the morale of 
the men and thus end the strike. 

Another serious count in the indict- 
ment is that in western Pennsylvania, 
at least, freedom of speech and assem- 
bly have been denied, occasionally by 
the public authorities, but usually by 
the refusal of owners to allow their 
buildings or vacant lots to be used for 
union meetings. Then, too, during the 
strike both large and small groups of 
laborers were dispersed by the con- 
stabulary and the deputy sheriffs; 
often riding into the crowds, using 
clubs and even firearms, so that many 
strikers and bystanders were hurt and 
some were killed. Of course, some lim- 
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itation of civil liberties is necessary 
during a serious strike, for the pre- 
vention of violence, and it is hard to 
prevent misuse of power, especially 
after the troops have been called out. 
However, from the evidence presented, 
it looks as if the authorities in many 
places had denied the right of assembly 
in order to break the strike, and that 
even before the strike the holding of 
labor meetings had been discouraged, 
to say the least. The Report states 
that in Homestead no labor organiza- 
tion meetings had been permitted since 
1892. 

The Commission presents a mass of 
evidence to show that the press and 
the pulpit of the steel regions were for 
the most part opposed to the strike, 
and in the absence of rebutting testi- 
mony they seem to prove their point. 





But in doing so they have also shown 
that the Legislature, the courts, the! 
state and local officials, the business | 
men of every kind, the clerks in stores | 
and offices, the artisans of the towns, | 
the skilled workers of the mills, and 
even the “padrones,”’ “clansmen,” and 
other leaders of the foreign born were | 
in the same boat. This remarkable 
consensus of opinion on the part of the | 
people of Pennsylvania—the farmers 
doubtless included—the Commission 
appears to regard as an indication of 
moral perversity and subjection to the 
prestige and power of the dominating 
industry, of which the foreign-born, 
unskilled workers are the wage-slaves. 
“Steeped in the spirit of the employing 
class,’ deriving sustenance from the 
“subsoil of business enterprise,” the 
vast majority of the people of Pennsyl- 
vania had little sympathy with the 
proposed organization of the _ steel 
workers and were only too ready to 
believe that ‘the strike, promoted by 
radical leaders like John Fitzpatrick 
and William Z. Foster, was revolution- 
ary in its character. 

But whether revolutionary or not, the 
attempt to organize the steel workers 
enlisted the hearty sympathy of the 
Interchurch Commission and their in- 
vestigators from the start, and their 
reports are far from impartial and 
judicial. They found what they were 
looking for. The evidence which they 
have collected constitutes a formidable 
indictment of the Steel Corporation and 
the allied companies, and, indeed, of 
the vast majority of the people of 
Pennsylvania and the other steel-pro- 
ducing States; yet the case as it stands 
is a caricature of the steel industry, 
and an interpretation of the aims and 
methods of the employers quite as mis- 
leading as the accounts of the strike 
that appeared from day to day in the 
Pittsburgh newspapers. 

The fact is that the Interchurch 
Commission assumes that there is only 
one possible view on the main issue 
involved—the desirability of unioniz- 
ing all industries as quickly as possible 
and subjecting them to a large measure 
of democratic control. Its judgment 
of the acts and words of others is col- 
ored throughout by this assumption. 

J. E. Le ROSSIGNOL 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


Our exceptionally well-planned Cruise- 
Tour to this intensely interesting field 
for pleasure travel will leave New York 
Feb. 4, 1922. 

The itinerary includes callsat HAVANA 
— PANAMA CANAL —the historic 
cities of PERU & CHILE—ARGEN- 
TINE, URUGUAY & BRAZIL, arriv- 
ing back in New York — via the East 
Coast Route —on April 3d. 
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Watch Your Nerves 


When you see red blood esca’ ing you know 
your vitality is escaping with it, and you 
promptly stop the flow. 

Millions of people live on, indifferent to the 
loss of vital power even more serious than the 
loss of blood—the LOSS 
OF NERVE FORCE, 


Strengthen Your 


Nerves 


Paul von Boeck- 
mann, the noted Nerve 
/ Culturist, has written a 


















P, remarkable book (64 pages) | 


gE which explains the Laws of 
o> Nerve Force, and teaches in 
the simplest language How to 
Soothe, Calm, and Care for 
the Nerves. It is the result 
of over 20 years’ study of 
nervous people. 

Send for this Book TODAY. 
If after reading this 


greatest lesson on 
Health and Men- 
tal Efficiency 
you have ever 

had, return 

it, and your 
money will be re- 
funded at once—plus 
the outlay in postage you 
may have incurred. 

A keen and highly-or- 
ganized nervous system is 
the most precious gift of 
Nature. To be dull nerved 
means to be dull brained, 
insensible to the higher 
things in life — Ambition, 
Moral Courage, Love and 
Mental force. 





What Readers Say 
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indigestion than two courses in 
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my nerves are fine. I thought I had 
heart trouble, but it was simply a 
case of abused nerves.’’ 
“Your book bas helped my nerves 
wonderfully. 1 am sleeping 80 well, 
the morning I feel so rested.’’ 
“The advice given in your book on 
reiaxation and calming of nerves has 
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‘What’s 


‘Coming 


Money rates up or down? 


How about bonds—tax exempts 
and industrials? 


What’s ahead in the stock market? 





Barometer Letter —“The Winter Outlook,” 
answers these questions and outlines coming 
developments in the investment world. 
Wich this information you can see what’s 
govern yourself accordingly. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 
This Barometer Letter and booklet—"Gerting 
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cleared my brain. Before I was half 
dizzy ali the time.” 


A prominent lawyer In Ansonia, 


care for your nerves. 
Price of book 
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(coin or stamps.) Address 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, R. S. 
Studio 237, 110 West 40th Street. New Y ork City 
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The United States Life 
Insurance Company 


in the City of New York 


Organized 1850. Non-Participating 
Policies only. Over Forty-five 
Million Dollars Paid to Policyhold- 
ers. 


Joun P. Munn, M.D., President. 


Good territory open for high class, personal 
producers, under direct contracts with the 
Company. Address Home Office, 277 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
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TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


129th DIVIDEND 
The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dol- 
lars and 
paid on Monday, January 16, 1922, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
Tuesday, December 20, 1921. 


H, BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 
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A Story of Whitman and 
His World 


THE ANSWERER. By Grant Overton. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Company. 


HE ANSWERER” is a story of 
uncommon quality, a fine and re- 
sponsible piece of work. Here is a 
novel by a story-teller of the younger 
American generation which owes noth- 
ing, or us little as possible, to foreign 
influences, and is by no means content 
to join a domestic chorus. It reassures 
us that in accepting, as we are exhorted 
to do, the “young America” of litera- 
ture, we are not merely accepting a 
certain type or strain of American 
writer. All honor to the inch-worms of 
chronicle, if we may have also, at need, 
a glow-worm of interpretation to light 
our dingy path. Mr. Overton under- 
takes to show us the America of yes- 
terday as Walt Whitman saw and 
dreamed it. 

What distinguishes the book from 
the ordinary historical novel is its 
imaginative possession of the central 
figure. The author has not only 
“looked up” or “read up” his materials, 
he has assimilated them. And this he 
has done by first of all assimilating 
himself to Whitman, entering imag- 
inatively into his character and experi- 
ence. If conceivably he began with the 
idea that there might be a good opening 
for a Whitman novel (and much sound 
work has come out of modest stirrings 
of motive like that), his theme soon got 
hold of him. He has saturated himself 
in Whitman, struggled not only to 
know him but to be him in what was 
essential and deeply characteristic. 
And he has succeeded in a measure im- 
possible to any mere literary inventor 
or clever fellow. 

Mr. Overton has had his fling at that. 
Only a year or two ago he was in high 
feather as a jolly and often witty com- 
mentator on current bookish matters— 
a sort of literary “colyumist.” I sus- 
pect, on the evidence of this book, that 
the game was too easy for him. He 
wanted to be about the sober business 
of creation. I do not suspect him of 
having deliberately put off his lively 
humor, like the particolor of Harlequin, 
or of having forsworn for good the 
cakes and ale of jollity and persiflage. 
But he had no need of these things for 
his present purpose. His task was to 
get himself into the Whitmanian mood 
of mystical exaltation and emanation. 
Walt had very little “sense of humor,” 


_in our everyday meaning of the term. 


The minor paradoxes and contrasts of 
life never roused him to verbal bril- 
liancy. When as a very young press- 
man he did try his hand at popular 
humor, the result was never above fa- 
cetiousness. (Christopher Morley has 
unearthed this sample of his para- 
graphing: “Carelessly knocking 4 
man’s eye out with a broken axe may 
be termed a bad aze-i-dent.”) What 
warms us in Whitman is a high and 
absent emotion which is not hampered 
or inhibited by that morbid fear of the 
ridiculous—infinitesimal which we are 
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prone to worship as our national 
humor. And such a mood is attained 
and sustained by Whitman’s present 
re-creator. It could not be expressed 
in either the jaunty vernacular or the 
conscientious humdrum of current 
usage. It is expressed fitly and con- 
sistently in the elevated and subtly 
Whitmanian style of this narrative. 

The general method might be lum- 
peringly termed the semi-autobiograph- 
ical. The third person of the narra- 
tive is always merging, without marks 
of quotation, into the musing rhapsodic 
first person of the poet. We are, as I 
have said, to see the America of yes- 
terday as Whitman saw and dreamed 
it. Our business is interpretation, not 
commentary. Therefore we are quali- 
fied to approach without fear certain 
phases of his personality and experi- 
ence which have been commonly cen- 
sured or slurred over by Whitman’s 
critics and apologists. We have a 
guide who possesses both the courage 
and the restraint which are necessary 
for the enterprise. 

In a large way, the story is com- 
posed less of a sustained narrative than 
of a series of linked episodes. The 
three parts are entitled, “A Miracle in 
Fifth Month,” “Gulf Stream,” and 
“Dark Mother.” They “cover” imag- 
inatively the life-episodes of Whitman, 
the young “Long Islander,” rustic 
teacher, groping poet, and thwarted 
lover; his experience as a journalist, a 
poet still groping for his medium, and 
another sort of lover, in New Orleans; 
and the ripening and emerging season 
at Washington in war time. The de- 
velopments of his hand-made phil- 
osophy and of his equally hand-made 
craft and magic of words are studied, 
as it were, from within. In the end 
the figure of Whitman stands forth 
with surprising clarity and dignity, 
both as the man who loved his kind, 
and as “the maker of poems—the An- 
swerer,” 

It would be easy for the persifleur, 
the literary columnist, say, to twinkle 
and shrug over this book as over-sol- 
emn or even as sentimental. May 
Heaven defend and reward all honest 
wearers of motley—and give us leave 
still to be in earnest and even to be 
lyrical, now and then, without shame! 

H. W. BoYNTON 


Pebbles 


Scoutmaster (examining scout in safety 
first work)—What would you do suppos- 
ing a deaf and dumb asylum were burning? 

Smart Scout—Ring the dumbbell.— 
Boys’ Life. 


Mrs. Bacon—I heard you talking to 
yourself while you were taking your bath, 
John. That’s a very bad habit. 

Mr. Bacon—I wasn’t talking to myself; 
I was talking to the soap. I slipped on it 
and fell—wStore Chat. 


“Now, friends and comrades,” said the 
street-corner politician, after a long 
Speech made in the pouring rain, “any 
questions?” 

“Yes,” piped all that remained of his 
Rudience, an urchin. “Can I ’ave the box 
you're standing on to make a go-cart 
with?”’—The Evening News (London). 
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The Ideal Winter Resort EGYPT, PALESTINE 

PRINCESS HOTEL Sail Jan. 10, Feb. 18 and March 4. 
MaDeErra, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, MONACO, NAPLES 

B E R M U D A Cairo, THE NILE, JERUSALEM, CONSTANTINOPLE, 


ATHENS. 
Directly on the Harbor. Accommodates 400. EUROPE, 1922 
Dec. 12 to May 1. ITALY, SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, 
L. A. TWOROGER, Manager, ENGLAND, THE PassION Pay. 
Successor to Howm & Tworocze, Limited parties enrolling now. 


Mr. Two will be at Hotel Belmont, Park Ave. and TEMPLE TOURS, 65-E FRANKLIN ST., BOS q 
. “tod St., New York, Nov, 16th to 29th. TOM, mass 
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126 West 42d Street 
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THE DISCIPLINES OF 
LIBERTY 


By Willard L. Sperry 


“Throughout, the reader feels himself 
under the guidance of an open-minded 
thinker, acutely sensitive to the ques- 
tions of the day and eager to be frank 
and fair in facing difficulties.”—Henry 
Sloane Coffin in The Literary Review, 
New York Post. 


$2.00 


LIFE OF 
MARCUS AURELIUS 


By Henry Dwight Sedgwick 


“A completely satisfactory reference 
work on the great Roman, his days and 
his writings an open door to 
Marcus Aurelius . . . a biography that 
will endure.”"—New York Times. 


$2.75 


Yale University Press 


New Haven and New York 














DoroTHY CANFIELD’S 


The Brimming Cup 
8th printing, $2.00 
MARGARET WIDDEMER’S 
“The Year of Delight” 


“She has written nothing better.” 
—New York Times. 


2d printing, $1.75 


=" Brace & Co. 
"Ww. 47th St N.Y. 











NEW AUDITORIUM 


For High Class Concerts 
and Lectures 





This handsome new FIREPROOF 
AUDITORIUM at street level, northeast 
corner of Madison Avenue and Twenty- 
fourth Street, is now available for con- 
certs, lectures, organization and non- 
political meetings. Seating capacity, 
——@ & 4 -E-F 
undr or terms in- 

i apply to O. A. Woodruff, 
Room 121, 1 Madison A 
York. 











Literature, Music; 





EUROPEAN TOURS 


Popular Routes; Abundant Sightseeing; First Class Ho- 
tels; Skilled In of European Art, History, 
vel Schools for Intensive Language 


J INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
65 E. Franklin Street Boston, Mass. 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 
Head of the English Department, 


I. 
1 


Stuyvesant High School, New York 


The Limitation of Armament. 

- Make a list of articles in this issue that 
concern the limitation of armament. For 
every article write a single sentence that 
will give the principal thought of the ar- 
ticle. Write long, well-formed sentences. 
Pay especial attention to the use of semi- 
colons and commas. 


2. Secretary Hughes is said to have given “a 


key-word” at the opening session of the 
Conference. What is a “key-word”? What 
is the value of a “key-word” in the begin- 
ning of any literary production? What 
“key-word” are you planning to use in 
your ad on “The Limitation of Arma- 
ment” 


3. “The Pope has condemned conscription.” 


Define “conscription.” Explain the rela- 
tion of conscription to the plans for the 
limitation of armament. Write a brief for 
or against the condemnation of conscrip- 
tion. 


4. Write a brief that will show the points 


5. Give a talk 


1. Show 


Mr. P. W. Wilson makes in support of the 
principal suggestion in his article. 
in which you explain the 
reasons that led Mr. Balfour to call the 
Conference “A great historical event.” 

° seeery Russia. 

ow the writer makes his article ap- 
pear worthy of b lief. How can you make 


your own compositions appear worthy of 
belief ? 


2. To what senses does the writer make ap- 


peal in describing people in Russian refugee 
camps and trains? What is the value of 
multiple sense appeal in description? Write 
a short description in which you make use 
of multiple sense appeal. 


3. Write a short story in which you tell of 


the events and the scenes through which a 
Russian refugee of your own age is likely 
to pass in a single day of twenty-four 
hours. Give individuality and interest to 
ycur principal character. Tell at least three 
striking incidents. 


I. New Books and Old. Book Reviews. 

What led the critic to say of “Richard 
Cory” by Edwin Arlingto Robinson: “Here 
is a poem !”? 


2. What truth of human life does the poem 


illustrate? 


3. In what respects is Rudyard Kipling shown 


to be or 


iginal 
4. Make a list of the types of stories that 


best represent Kipling’s work. 


5. Tell any one of the stories by Kipling, men- 


tioned by the critic. Tell why you like the 
story, or why you did not find it as interest- 
ing as some other story by Kipling. 


6. Prepare an account of the life and the lit- 


erary work ~ ee Kipling. Consult 


any encycloped: 


7. “More About Unknown London” is said to 


8. The review mentio 


9. The review of 


1. Consult 


reproduce a letter written by Anne Boleyn. 
Find in a history of England or in an en- 
cy an account of the life and char- 
acter of Anne Boleyn. en, as if you were 
a novelist, write a letter that she might 
written. 


have 
“A chapter on the 
What were the “cries 
essay on “The 


London.” 
an 
Cries of My Town.” 
“A Story of Whitman” 
speaks of “foreign influences” on American 
literature. Show in what respects foreign 
aa have affected American literary 
wor! 
The Musical Season Under Way. 

any work of reference for informa- 
tion concerning the original source of the 
opera “Lucia.” 


related to the Eliza- 
. The Story of the Week. 


1. General Diaz, the Italian hero, said he was 


deeply influenced by “The Lea ing 
Tales.” What are they. Explain why 
General Diaz mentioned them now. Tell 


the story of any one of the tales that you 
have read. 


2. Give a talk in which you point out the 


3. Write 


matters of greatest importance now before 
the people of the United States. 

three propositions suitable for de- 
bate, and not concerned with the limitation 
of armament, drawn from this issue. 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 


Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


1. The Washington Conference—The Con- 
ference, The Next Step in Disarma- 
ment, Seeneing <0 Conference. 

1. State briefly the fundamental parts of the 
American proposal. If you discuss details 
tell the importance of each. 

2. Show how Mr. Hughes’s opening speech was 
“a master stroke” in “disarming” the Con- 
ference. Also show why the Chinese pro- 
gramme is considered “an example of the 
excellent generalship of Secretary Hughes.” 

3. Indicate the probable situation at the end 
of the naval holiday. 

4. What naval questions are reserved for later 
consideration by the Conference? Why? 

5. What important naval considerations are 
omitted from the proposal? How fully can 
you account for the omission of each? 

6. Why is it difficult for France to take an 
initiative in land disarmament comparable 
with that of America in naval disarma- 
ment? In what ways has China taken an 
initiative in the Far Eastern question? 

7. Summarize the main points of the Chinese 

proposal and keep it to check against the 

later action of the Conference. 

Industry’s Stake in the Cloak Strike, 

Emergency Organization. 

1. Find everything you can on “the Cleveland 
plan” mentioned in this article. 

2. Describe the way in which the Cleveland 
plan developed its production standard and 
explain the merit of the method. 

3. Explain how the Cleveland plan guards 
against the abuses of piece-work and re- 
tains its advantages. 

4. Show how the Cleveland plan aims to sta- 
bilize employment. Summarize the progress 
of emergency unemployment relief to date. 

5. Contrast “Philip drunk and Philip sober,” 
especially in these respects: (a) solidarity 
and attitude of the union, (b) attitude to- 
ward industrial war as a means of settling 
industrial disputes, (c) codperation with 
employers, (d) attitude toward production 
standards, (e) responsibility to the welfare 
of the public, (f) in relation to waste, (g) 
in relation to wages. 

6. In what way is “Industrial Statesmanship” 
lacking on both sides in New York? 

7. Show how the Cleveland plan benefits the 
workers, the employers and the public. 

lll. Prog-ess on &ailroad Problem. 

1. Explain the distinctions between (a) the 
new adjustment boards and the national 
boards, (b) producers-of-transportatiun 
unions and non-transportation unions, and 
just what is involved in each case. 

2. Show how the action of the railway execu- 

tives is related to such questions as defla- 

tion, agricultural prosperity, further wage 
reductions of railway emp 

Home Ownership and Housing Short- 

age. ‘ y 

1. To what extent is housing a problem in 
your community? What are the commonly 
stated obstacles to building in your com- 
munity and to what extent do beliefs about 
them rest upon ascertained fact? 

2. Discuss the advantages and disadvantagss 
of home ownership over tenantry (a) in 
the country, (b) in the suburban town, (c) 
in the large city. p 

3. Summarize the editor’s statement of ‘broad 
considerations . . . which it is essential to 
keep in mind.” Apply these considerations 
to any action which has been taken or is 
proposed in your community. 

V. Hungry Russia, The Life-Line of the 
A. R.A. 7 

1. What is the truth concerning the Russian 
‘ronis he pol f the Soviet Govern 

2. Explain the icy 0 e 
ment in relation to (a) the American Re- 
lief Administration, (b) the requisitioning 
of food supplies, (c) rationing “‘workers 
and “the university man.” _ 

3. If you are interested in taking advantage 

of the “food-draft” arrangements think out 

just what you would do. What guarantees 
have vou that your purpose would be ac- 

_complished ? 

Things Are Looking Uo. 

1. State the evidences of agricultural improve 
ment, and explain the reasons for it. 

VII. Highway Construction, Congress at 
Work. 

1. Compare this act with earlier measures 
for the construction of national highways. 

2. What are the points involved in each item 
of Congressional activity mentioned? 


IV. 





